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PREFACE 


3 

| n 2012, Bombay Natural History Society published a comprehensive book on 
I Threatened Birds of India by Asad R. Rahmani. Later on the need was felt to 
publish state-wise books about threatened bird species, as they would be more 
relevant, useful, and easily accessed by the forest department and other agencies 
at state level, where most of the conservation action is decided and implemented. 
The first of these to be published was a book on Threatened Birds of Assam, 
which was soon out of print. Looking at the success of the Assam book, we have 
decided to bring out more such state-wise books. The second book of this series, 
Threatened Birds of Uttarakhand, has already been published. The present book 
is the third in this series. Two more books on threatened birds of Uttar Pradesh 
and of Jammu & Kashmir are under production. 

The present book follows the list of globally threatened and near threatened 
bird species published by BirdLife International in 2013. Bird Life regularly updates 
the list for International Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN). Thus, this 
book provides comprehensive information about nine Critically Endangered 
species, four Endangered species, 15 Vulnerable species, and 20 Near Threatened 
species which have been reported from Maharashtra and which need 
conservation attention. 

We have given recommendations for the conservation of the threatened 
species found in Maharashtra. The book also provides the distribution maps of 
important threatened species and is illustrated with photographs of all the 
species. The book will be useful to government agencies like the state forest 
department, conservationists, researchers, and birdwatchers alike. 

By protecting these threatened birds, we will be able to save their habitats as 
well. The habitats of birds are home to other innumerable species of flora and 
fauna, which will also derive benefit from our conservation initiatives. 

Authors 
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FOREWORD 

I t gives me great pleasure to write a message for this new book on Threatened 
Birds of Maharashtra. Ornithology, or birdwatching as it is popularly called, has 
been my passion from my early school days. I made small observations of the birds 
in my garden in Pune and wrote letters to Dr. Salim Ali who would take the trouble 
to promptly respond through a post card. He would encourage me to continue these 
activities and further explained to my father that perhaps someday I would become 
a scientist! Unfortunately this did not happen. However like for several other 
birdwatchers, my early adventures into the mystery of birds became a passion, For 
most birdwatchers this grows into a deep love for nature itself. 

This book is an attractive publication on threatened birds which will convert 
amateur birdwatchers into more wide-based students of nature. This ecological 
knowledge expands into observing the linkage of birds to their habitat, their 
behaviour, territorial or community patterns, and the place each bird species has in 
the food chain and in the wider wonderful web of life. Birdwatchers love to watch 
what birds are doing, understand how they communicate and even what they are 
communicating through contact calls, songs during the breeding season, aggressively 
announcing their territorial rights, and sending out frantic alarms to other birds on 
the presence of a predator. The BIMHS Bird Call DVD brings home to birdwatchers 
yet another deeper appreciation of our birds, and an additional thrill to the use of 
field guides, binoculars, and cameras. Using a book of this nature provides many 
other avenues that open up to enliven your life. 

Ornithology as a 'people science' is the most attractive and enthralling segment 
of ecology. People find birds innately fascinating, in Maharashtra, understanding 
bird distribution in different habitats provides individuals with a deeper 
understanding of the natural landscape and its threats. This occurs through making 
personal observations. There are unfortunately several birds which are becoming 
increasingly rare. For older birdwatchers the present populations of various birds is 
a small fraction of what they had observed in the past. Birdwatchers need to 
appreciate the importance of the growing threats, especially for the more specialized 
birds of the wilderness ecosystems. Birdwatchers who are just beginning to observe 
birds cannot appreciate the rapid decline of bird populations. Some of these 
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threatened birds such as the Great Indian Bustard may vanish from our grasslands 
unless we elicit local support from village communities to protect grasslands 
and the breeding sites of this magnificent species. Making observations even of 
the commoner birds is, however, important because we do not know what is 
likely to happen due to escalating threats to Nature. Think of the thousands of 
vultures that have disappeared due to the veterinary use of diclofenac during 
the last few decades. Or, the mysterious disappearance of House Sparrows from 
many urban centres in Maharashtra and their gradual recovery in small pockets 
where they seem to be unaccountably reappearing. No one quite understands 
why this has happened! The sudden appearance of flamingos at Bhigwan in the 
1980s and in Sewri in the 1990s in large feeding flocks was a pleasant surprise! 
Many puzzles like these can be seen in the birdlife of Maharashtra all the time. 
We need competent observers to make accurate observations across the state 
so that we can actively protect our threatened birds. The threatened birds 
described in this book are a reflection of loss of habitat that has been destroyed 
by unsustainable development. 

May your life be enriched by the birds around you so that you become a 
party to active conservation. Nature is the greatest teacher and birdwatching 
the most relevant trigger. I wish that all the users of this book become staunch 
supporters for nature conservation in Maharashtra, Please spread this message 
so our birds continue to soar in the sky, sing in the forests, swim in our wetlands, 
and thrill our future generations. I wish you all great birdwatching! 

Dr. Erach Bharucha 

Chairman 

Maharashtra State Biodiversity Board & Director 
Bharati Vidyapeeth Institute of 
Environment Education and Research 


Pune 
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MESSAGE 


Date: 20 December 2013 


Unique biogeographical features of Maharashtra have put the State in the list of 
hotspots of biodiversity. This diversity is also reflected in the avifauna of the 
State. About 568 different species of birds occur in Maharashtra. Recent studies 
indicate that habitat loss and fragmentation, over-exploitation of our natural 
resources, pollution, industrialisation, urbanisation, etc. are posing great threats 
to the Bird Life in the State. In many parts of urban areas it has been observed 
that sighting of House Sparrow has become rare in recent years. It is alarming to 
note that in India about 30 bird species are categorised as Endangered, 52 species 
Vulnerable and about 66 species Near Threatened which need adequate 
conservation planning. Adequate information on this aspect of Bird Life in 
Maharashtra is not available and immediate attention is the need of the hour. In 
this context it becomes necessary to identify such species and draw up a 
conservation plan for their sustainable existence. I am happy to note that 
Maharashtra State Biodiversity Board has taken a step forward to make available 
information on the endangered species of birds in the State to generate public 
awareness through publication of a book in collaboration with Bombay Natural 
History Society, Mumbai, I am sure that this book Threatened Birds of 
Maharashtra will sensitize local people in general and bird lovers in particular of 
the State for increasing awareness about Bird Life in Maharashtra, so that they 
will participate wholeheartedly in its conservation. I wish all the success for the 
initiative taken by Maharashtra State Biodiversity Board in this direction. 
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MESSAGE 


/I 


B ombay Natural History Society is the BirdLife partner 
organization in India and has over the years delivered many 
outstanding publications including a series of books related to the 
avifauna of India. Some are real milestone contributions providing 
crucial information to inform conservation strategies at national 
level, like Important Bird Areas in India: Priority Sites for 
Conservation published in 2004, Potential and Existing Ramsar 
Sites in India published in 2008, and Ducks, Geese and Swans of 
India published in 2008. Another landmark and comprehensive 
book was Threatened Birds of India published in 2012. 

Recently, BNHS has started publishing more detailed state-wise 
books on the Important Bird Areas (IBAs) and threatened birds 
which provide comprehensive and updated information related 
to those states. BNHS has already come out with books on IBAs of 
Sikkim,' Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, and Maharashtra, and 
on the threatened birds of Assam and Uttarakhand states. The 
present book Threatened Birds of Maharashtra is the third in this 
series and is supported by the Maharashtra State Biodiversity 
Board. These are very important contributions to inform statewide 
conservation policies and help divulge the value of local natural 
heritage. Two more books on threatened birds of Uttar Pradesh 
and of Jammu & Kashmir are under production. 

The book follows the list of globally threatened birds published 
by BirdLife International in 2013. BirdLife regularly updates the 
Red List of the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN). The book compiles comprehensive information about 48 
threatened species which have been reported from Maharashtra 
and which need conservation attention, More crucially, it provides 
recommendations for conservation which will be a useful resource 
for government agencies, conservationists, and researchers, as well 
as birdwatchers and nature lovers. 

I would like to congratulate BNHS for yet another valuable 
publication and wish them success in their endeavourto conserve 
the birds and all wildlife in India. 



Marco Lambertini 

CEO, BirdLife International 
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INTRODUCTION 


_ n aharashtra is one of the most industrialised states of India. It occupies the 
1VI western and central parts of the country and extends over the Sahyadri 
mountains, a vast stretch of 720 km of the Arabian Sea coast providing it a 
beautiful backdrop. It is located in the northern centre of peninsular India, 
surrounded by the Arabian Sea in the west, Madhya Pradesh on the north, 
Chhattisgarh in the east, and Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh to the south. The 
state of Gujarat lies to the northwest, with the Union territory of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli sandwiched between the borders. Maharashtra consists of two major relief 
divisions. The plateau is a part of the Deccan tableland and the Konkan coastal 
strip abutting the Arabian Sea. The Satpuda mountain range and River Tapi on 
the northern side form a geographical barrier between Maharashtra and 
much of Madhya Pradesh. The state extends between the latitudes 15.6° N and 

22.1° N; and longitudes 72.6° E and 80.9“ E. 

Geographically, Maharashtra consists of the high Deccan plateau, which is 
separated from the straight Konkan coastline by the Ghats. The Ghats are a 
succession of steep hills, often crowned by medieval forts. The hills are 
periodically bisected by narrow forest covered valleys. Given their altitude, it 
is not surprising that the Ghats are home to the state's hill stations. 

One of the three major regions of the state is the Sahyadri range, with an 
elevation of 1,000 m. The unique feature of this region is a series of crowning 
plateaus. Lying between the Arabian Sea and the Sahyadri range, Konkan is a 
narrow coastal lowland, just 50 km wide, with an elevation below 200 m. The 
Satpuda hills along the northern border and the Bhamragad-Chiroli-Gaikhuri 
ranges on the eastern border are important physical and geological features of 
the state. These ranges also serve as natural limits to the state. 

Administratively, Maharashtra state is divided into six regions, 35 districts, 

357 taiukas and 40,412 inhabited villages. 

Amravati Division: Akola, Amravati, Buldhana, Washim, and Yavatmal districts. 

Aurangabad Division: (Marathwada): Aurangabad, Beed, Hingoli, Jalna, 
Latur, Nanded, Osmanabad, and Parbhani districts. 

Konkan Division: Mumbai City, Mumbai Suburban, Raigad, Ratnagiri, 

Sindhudurg, and Thane districts, 

Nashik Division: Ahmednagar, Dhule, Jalgaon, Nandurbar, and Nas i 
districts. 

Nagpur Division: Bhandara, Chandrapur, Gadchiroli, Gondia, Nagpur, and 
Wardha districts. 

Pune Division: Kolhapur, Pune, Sangli, Satara, and Solapur districts. 

Forests comprise 17% ofthetotal area of the state. The majority of theforests 
are in the eastern, northern, and Sahyadri regions. The main rivers of the state 
are Krishna, Bhima, Godavari, Tapi-Purna, and Wardha-Wainganga. 
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Montane grasslands of Borgad in Nashik district are the habitat of 
Bristled Grassbird, a Vulnerable species 

Climate of Maharashtra 

The state has tropical monsoon climate with heavy seasonal rains in excess 
of 400 cm in some regions, Monsoon starts in mid-June and extends to the end 
of September. A mild winter is experienced from October to January-February, 
and warmer weather prevails with the summer lasting from March to mid-June. 

Rainfall: Rainfall in Maharashtra differs from region to region. Thane, Raigad, 
Ratnagiri, and Sindhudurg districts receive heavy rainfall, an average annual of 
200 cm. But the districts of Nashik, Pune, Ahmednagar, Dhule, Jaigaon, Satara, 
Sangli, Solapur, and parts of Kolhapur get less than 50 cm. Rainfall is particularly 
heavy in the Konkan and Sahyadri parts of the state. Central Maharashtra receives 
less rainfall. However, under the influence of the Bay of Bengal, eastern Vidarbha 
receives good rainfall in July, August, and September. 

The temperature varies from 22° C to 45° C during the summer and 12° C to 
34° C during the winter. 

National Parks and Sanctuaries 

There are six national parks and 41 wildlife sanctuaries in the state. There are 
four tiger reserves, namely Melghat (Amravati), Tadoba-Andhari (Chandrapur), 
Pench (Nagpur), and Sahyadri (Kolhapur and Sangii), A total of 8,994.95 sq. km 
comes under the PA network, amounting to 2.92% of the state's geographical 
area. Out of the total PAs more than half the area was covered by Great Indian 
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Land Use and Forest Cover of Maharashtra (2005-06) 
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Encroachment for cultivation is a major cause of loss of habitat of many birds 


Bustard Sanctuary of Solapur and Ahmednagar districts, which was appropriately 
downsized under the supervision of the Supreme Court of India, 

Furthermore, Matheran, a hill station near Mumbai, has been declared an 
eco-sensitive zone (protected area) by the Government of India. 

The present Protected Area (PA) network in Maharashtra is far from satisfactory, 
and more regions should be identified and declared as PAs on a priority basis, 
because the clock of environment degradation is ticking at an alarming pace. A 
large percentage of Maharashtra's forests and wildlife lie along the Western Ghats 
or western Maharashtra, the Satpudas and in eastern Vidarbha. 

Important Bird Areas: A total of 20 sites covering 1,286,581 ha have been 
identified as Important Bird Areas (IBAs) (Islam & Rahmani 2004), in which seven 
are wildlife sanctuaries, four are national parks, and nine are non-protected areas 
(Rahmani et at. 2013). 

1. Bhimashankar Wildlife Sanctuary: This sanctuary was established in 1985. 
Gole (2000) listed over 172 bird species in the sanctuary, including several globally 
Threatened and restricted range species. The sanctuary represents the northernmost 
distribution of some restricted range avian species of the Western Ghats. 

2. Burnt Island (Vengurla Rocks): This archipelago is c. 14 km west to 
northwest of Vengurla Port in Sindhudurg district. This IBA site qualifies for A4iii 
criteria (always supports =20,000 waterbirds or 10,000 pairs seabirds) and is 
also proposed as a potential Ramsar site in India, as it qualifies for Ramsar criteria 
2, 4, 5, and 6, and for its high ecological values (Islam & Rahmani 2008). 
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a Vulnerable species, from Maharashtra. A bird seen in Navi Mumbai 

3. Gangapur Dam and Grasslands: Gangapur Dam is situated 16 km from 
Nashik city. It was constructed in 1956-57 to supply drinking water to Nashik 
city. The area around the reservoir is undulating grassland with patches of 
agricultural fields. This I BA qualifies for Al, A4i, and A4iii criteria, in winter, there 
are huge congregations of birds, and sometimes more than 20,000 are seen 
(Rahmani et al. 2013}. 

4. INS Shivaji and Adjoining Areas Lonavla: Established in 1945, INS Shivaji is 
a premier training base of the Indian Navy, located c. 6 km west of Lonavla, a 
popular tourist destination in the Sahyadri Hills. Lonavla (650 msl) is situated c. 
120 km from Mumbai on the main road and rail link with Pune. Eight of the 16 
restricted range species of the Western Ghats Endemic Bird Area (EBA 123} and 
six of the 15 Biome-10 species are found in this IBA. It qualifies as an !BA on the 
basis of Al, A2, and A3. 

5. Jaikwadi Bird Sanctuary: is a man-made reservoir that was created after 
the construction of a dam in 1975 in the upper reaches of River Godavari. In the 
absence of natural depressions and hilly terrain, this dam has been constructed 
on almost flat land, because of which the impounded waterspread is large, 
approximately 55 km long and 27 km wide. Sometimes the congregation of birds 
crosses 50,000, which includes many species in much larger numbers than their 
1% biogeographic population thresholds. This I BA site easily qualifies for criteria 
Al, A4i, A4iii, and A4iv (Rahmani et al. 2013). It is also a potential Ramsar site 
(Islam & Rahmani 2008). 
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; up in many parts of Maharashtra. There is an urgent need to 
study the impact of wind mills on birds 


6. Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary (Nannaj and other Grasslands): Spread 
across Solapur and Ahmednagar districts, this IBA previously covered a huge 
area of 8,496.44 sq. km according to the Notification dated September 27,1979 
(7,818.47 sq. km} and Notification dated September 16, 1985 (677.97 sq. km). 
The sanctuary area has recently been rationalised to 1,222.61 sq. km on the 
recommendations of an expert committee. The sanctuary was declared mainly 
for the conservation of the Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis nigricsps. 

7. Koyna Wildlife Sanctuary: is located in the tehsils of Jawali and Patan in 
Satara district, western Maharashtra, covering an area of 42,355 ha and extending 
westwards till Ratnagiri district. Koyna WLS includes the eastern and western 
catchments of Koyna Dam, a major hydroelectric project in western Maharashtra, 
currently generating 2,200 MW. Two restricted range and threatened species 
are found there and this IBA site qualifies for criteria A1 and A2. 

8. Mahul-Sewri Mudflats: The open mudflats of Trombay and Sewri are 
located along the Arabian Sea. An area c. 10 km long and 3 km wide along the 
coast, it is dominated by mangroves. The area is prohibited to the general public. 
The jetty of Mumbai Port Trust (MbPT), Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC), 
and Tata Electrical Co. are located along the area. There are refineries of Oil and 
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Maharashtra hosts the major population of the Critically Endangered Forest Owlet 

Natural Gas Commission (ONGC), Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd (BPCL), and 
Hindustan Petroleum Corporation Ltd (HPCL) in the vicinity. This IBA is proposed 
as a potential RamsarSite (Islam & Rahmani 2008) as it meets Ramsar criteria. 

9. MelghatTiger Reserve: Melghat Tiger Reserve lies at the northern extreme 
of Amravati district in Maharashtra, along the Madhya Pradesh border. It is 
situated on a southern offshoot of the Satpuda range. The name Melghat means 
the place where the ghats (hill ranges) meet. It is the stronghold of the Critically 
Endangered Forest Owlet Heteroglaux blewitti. This Tiger Reserve qualifies as 
an IBA on the basis of criteria Al, A2, and A3. 

10. Nagzira Tiger Reserve: lies in the Tirora Range of Gondia district and 
Lakhani Range of Bhandara district, Some part of the IBA is situated in Sadak 
Arjuni Range and Goregaon Range of Gondia district. This sanctuary is vital for 
the protection of wildlife in the easternmost part of Maharashtra, the Vidarbha 
region. Four Globally Threatened species are found here, qualifying it as an IBA 
under criteria Al and A3. 

11. Nandur Madhmeshwar Wildlife Sanctuary: This sanctuary was proposed 
as a potential Ramsar Site (Islam & Rahmani 2008). Located near Niphad in Nashik 
district, Nandur Madhmeshwar is a large water storage reservoir, created by the 
construction of a dam at the confluence of the Godavari and Kadva rivers. The 
lake is a pick-up weir constructed in 1907-13 on the Godavari river to supply 
water for irrigation. 

12. Navegaon National Park: This national park extends over 13,388 ha, in 
the southern parts of Bhandara and Gondia districts of Maharashtra. Navegaon 
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Unregulated and frequent forest fires are a threat to many ground-nesting birds 


Lake, which spreads over 1,100 ha, was formed by the impoundment of a stream 
at itiadoh, which is 14 km away. The lake is fringed by low hills covered with 
forests. This site has typical representatives of the birdlife of Tropical Dry 
Deciduous Forests of central India, and meets I BA criteria A1 and A3. 

13. Ozar Wani and Adjoining Grassland: Ozar (=Hosur), Wani, and adjoining 
grasslands in the dry district of Nashik came into the limelight in the late 1990s 
when small populations of the Critically Endangered Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis 
nigriceps and Endangered Lesser Florican Sypheotides indica were discovered 
(Raha & Prakash 2001a, b). These grasslands are spread over an area of 20,000 
ha and meet IBA criteria Al. 

14. Radhanagari Wildlife Sanctuary: Situated on the border of Kolhapur and 
Sindhudurg districts, this beautiful sanctuary is spread over 35,116 ha in the 
Sahyadri Hills. It lies between two major reservoirs, Shahu Sagar {Radhanagari 
Dam) and Laxmi Sagar (Kalammadevi Dam) in Kolhapur district. It is traditionally 
protected by the local people. This IBA site has 16 restricted range species; and 
qualifies as an IBA under criteria Al, A2, and A3. 

15. Sanjay Gandhi National Park-Tungareshwar Complex: This IBA complex 
consists of Sanjay Gandhi National Park {10,307 ha}, Tungareshwar Wildlife 
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Sanctuary (8,570 ha), and the reserve forests between them. Sanjay Gandhi 
National Park is located in Sahyadri range in the northern Western Ghats. The 
national park is unique in being partly located within a megalopolis, Mumbai. 
This site qualifies under 1BA criteria Al, A2, and A3. 

16. Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve: Initially declared as Tadoba National Park 
in 1955, it was later upgraded as a Tiger Reserve in 1995. The tiger reserve is 
located in three ranges: Moharli, Tadoba, and Kolsa in Chandrapur district. This 
site qualifies for Al criteria as five globally Threatened species have been 
identified within it, and for Biome species criteria A3. 

17. Taioda Reserve Forest: Taloda Reserve Forest is located in Taloda tehsil of 
Nandurbar district, south of the Narmada river and c. 60 km from the Gujarat 
border. The general topography consists of steep hills with open as well as dense 
patches of Dry Deciduous Forest. The Bheels and Pawaras, the dominant tribes 
in this area, have a rich cultural diversity. This is one of the last habitats of the 
Critically Endangered Forest Owlet Heteroglaux blewitti. This site is selected as 
an Important Bird Area {I BA) because of the presence of a Threatened species, it 
comes under criteria Al and A2 (Secondary Area s075: Central Indian Forests). 

18. Tansa Wildlife Sanctuary: Located 90 km northeast of Mumbai, in the 
foothills of the Sahyadris (Western Ghats}, this sanctuary extends over Vada, 
Shahapur, and Mokhada talukas of Thane district. It Is irrigated by two rivers, 
the Tansa and Vaitarna, and the sanctuary gets its name from the former which 
divides it into two. The site qualifies for IBA criteria Al and A3 for the presence 
of Threatened birds and Biome-11: Indo-Malayan Tropical Dry Zone. 



Evergreen forest in Western Ghats is home to many endemic species of birds including 

Malabar Grey Hornbill 
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threatened species including Lesser Fiorican 


19. Thane Creek: Proposed as a potential RamsarSite (Islam & Rahmani 2008), 
as it meets Ramsar criteria, Thane Creek is one of the largest in Asia and is located 
partly on the coastline of Mumbai metropolis. The east bank lies in the Thane 
and Navi Mumbai districts, while the west bank is in Greater Mumbai district. 
The creek runs about 26 km north from Mumbai harbour before it joins Ulhas 
river through a small channel. It supports over 100,000 birds during winter, 
including thousands of flamingos. 

20. Toranmal Reserve Forest: Located in Shahada tehsil of Nandurbar district, 
Maharashtra, south of the Narmada river, c. 100 km from the Gujarat border, 
this area lies on the Deccan plateau of Central India. It is one of the last habitats 
of the Critically Endangered Forest Owlet Heterogioux blewitti. 

Maps 

The book provides two types of maps: 

(a) Map showing only verifiable site records: For species with specific habitat 
requirements or for very rare species, we have shown the distribution with 
dots. In the distribution maps the record "After year 2000" is shown in Red and 
the record "Before year 2000" is shown in Yellow. 

(b) Polygon maps showing general distribution of the species: These provide an 
indicative distribution rather than actual sight record. 

The species maps were generated using a Geographical Information System 
(GIS), and fed into a GIS package to prepare a final layout. Each species account 
includes a map showing the point locations in relation to key features such as 
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Western Ghats is a biodiversity hotspot and has recently been declared as a 

World Heritage Site 

topography of the state boundary. In the entire exercise, our emphasis was on 
exploring and using free dataset from various sources. The image used as a base 
map was taken from ISRO/NRSC [Source: www.bhuvan.nrsc.gov.in Data: Land 
Use Cover Map ( 2005 - 06 )]. 

Map preparation 

Mapping is an extremely effective means of depicting species occurrence on a spatial scale. 

It can help in understanding overall species distribution and facilitate involvement of experts 
and decision makers to develop conservation strategies. Mapping was undertaken to show 
the distribution of the threatened birds of Maharashtra and to identify the key areas that 
need to be conserved. Data on threatened bird species were available from eariier books 
such Threatened Birds of Asia and Threatened Birds of India. Besides this, we extracted 
records from papers in important journals and contacted species experts to obtain their 
records as well. All possible efforts were made to check the point localities mentioned in 
the species accounts. Despite all this effort, there could be some errors that escaped 
checking. Readers of this book are requested to inform BNH5 about new records of 
threatened birds, missing records, and any error in spatial position, to enable us to refine 
the data for future research. 

List of threatened bird species 

The BirdLife international list of 2013 was used as the baseline. Birds are 
described according to their conservation status, starting from Critically 
Endangered, Endangered, and Vulnerable, to Near Threatened. 
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Abduiali (1981) listed 540 species of birds from Maharashtra, and Prasad 
(2003) listed about 450 bird species from Western Maharashtra. More recently, 
Mahabal et at. (2012) reported the occurrence of 467 species in Maharashtra. 
According to Bird Life criteria, nine species are Critically Endangered, four species 
are categorised as Endangered, 15 are Vulnerable, and 20 species are listed as 
Near Threatened in the state of Maharashtra (BirdLife Internationa! 2013). 

Threatened Bird Species of Maharashtra 
Critically Endangered 

Maharashtra has as many as nine Critically Endangered bird species.Two Gyps 
species of vultures (White-rumped Vulture Gyps bengalensis and Long-billed or 
Indian Vulture Gyps indicus) and Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps caivus are 
dependent on a large landscape. 

The Forest Owlet is endemic to the Dry Deciduous forests of the Satpuda hills 
and the majority of its population is found in Maharashtra. Two species were 
dependent on wetlands, Pink-headed Duck Rhodonessa caryophyllacea and 
Siberian Crane Grus leucogeranus , but both are not found in India anymore. The 
Pink-headed Duck is probably extinct. The rest are dependent on other habitats. 
For example, Sociable Lapwing Vaneilus gregarius is reported from dry areas, and 
the Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis nigriceps prefers grassland-agriculture 
landscapes. There is only one old record of the Jerdon's Courser Rhinoptiius 
bitorquotus from Sironcha in Gadchiroli district. Among the main threats to Critically 
Endangered Indian birds, diclofenac is the main threat to two Gyps vultures and to 
the Red-headed Vulture. Hunting and habitat loss are the main threats to the Great 
Indian Bustard and the Lesser Florican. Hunting was perhaps the main reason for 
the extinction of Pink-headed Duck Rhodonessa caryophyllacea. 

Endangered 

Only four Endangered species are reported from Maharashtra, namely, Lesser 
Florican Sypheotides indicus, Greater Adjutant Leptoptilos dubius, Black-bellied 
Tern Sterna acuticauda, and the Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus. There 
is no recent record of the Greater Adjutant in the state, while the remaining 
three species are still found but in depleted numbers. 

Vulnerable 

Fifteen avian species of Maharashtra are considered Vulnerable, according 
to BirdLife International (2013). The Western Ghats have Nilgiri Wood-pigeon 
Columba elphinstonii, Broad-tailed Grassbird Schoenicola platyurus, Indian 
Spotted Eagle Aquila hastata, and Bristled Grassbird Chaetornis striata. Eastern 
Maharashtra holds a small yet stable population of Sarus Crane Grus antigone 
which needs the support of local communities and the "incentives for 
conservation" method needs to be adopted. We have a few records of the White- 
browed Bushchat Saxicola macrorhynchus from Akola and Pune districts. 
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Some of the Vulnerable species reported in Maharashtra are long-distance 
migrants. These include Marbled Duck Marmaronetta angustirostris, Greater 
Spotted Eagle Aquita clanga, Pallas's Fish-eagle Haliaeetus leucoryphus , Eastern 
Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca, and Wood Snipe Gailinogo nemoricola. There is a 
single sight record of the Pale-capped Pigeon Columba punicea from eastern 
Maharashtra. Lesser Adjutant Leptoptilosjavanicus and Indian Skimmer Rynchops 
albicoltis may have local migratory populations. The Green Munia Amandava 
formosa may also have a resident population - more surveys need to be done to 
enhance this picture. 

Conservation of wetlands, particularly shallow jheels, is very important for 
the conservation of many vulnerable bird species of Maharashtra. Five out of 15 
vulnerable species depend on wetlands: Marbled Duck, Lesser Adjutant, Pallas's 
Fish-eagle, Sarus Crane, and Indian Skimmer. Among these, special attention 
needs to be given in Maharashtra to Sarus Crane, Pallas's Fish-eagle, and Indian 
Skimmer. 

Five out of 15 Vulnerable species may be considered as landscape species, i.e., 
they have low density populations spread across a large landscape consisting of 
grasslands, cultivated fields, wetland, forest, scrub, and maybe even semi-urban 
areas. White-browed Bushchat is one such example. Similarly, the Green Munia is 
a bird of scrub, light forests, and edges of cultivated and fallow fields. The two 
large migratory raptors, the Greater Spotted Eagle and the Eastern Imperial Eagle, 
are also landscape birds which cannot benefit from protection given to small PAs 
only. All these birds can survive if a large landscape is protected through various 
available conservation options and policy interventions as required. 

Among the five landscape species, trapping is a major problem for Green 
Munia. Management of the landscape is the main issue for the two raptors 
Greater Spotted Eagle and Eastern Imperial Eagle. As far as White-browed 
Bushchat is concerned, we have not been able to find out the reasons for its 
apparent rarity, because we know so little about this bird. 

Near Threatened 

Conservation of some of the Near Threatened species is linked to the well¬ 
being of our wetlands. These include Oriental Darter Anhinga melanogaster, 
Painted Stork Mycterio leucocephala, Black-headed Ibis Threskiorms 
melanocephalus, Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca, Black-tailed Godwit Limosa 
limosa, and Eurasian Curlew Numenius arquata. 

The biggest winter refuge of the Lesser Flamingo Phoeniconaios minor is in 
Mahul-Sewri Mudflats and Thane Creek which are constantly under threat from 
urbanisation, water pollution, and developmental projects. 

River Lapwing Vanellus duvaucelii is mainly reported from larger rivers in 
Vidarbha. Grey-headed Fish-eagle Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus is reported from 
freshwater lakes in Vidarbha and needs to be studied. 
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Grey-headed Fish-eagle requires undisturbed slow-flowing rivers in the forest, with plenty 
offish. Most such rivers are highly disturbed by human activities, except in PAs and IBAs 


Nesting colonies of the River Tern Sterna aurantia need to be identified and 
protected during the breeding season from cattle and other threats. Great Pied 
Hornbill Buceros bicornis and Malabar Pied Hornbill Anthracoceros coronatus 
need the protection of old trees and riverine forest for their survival. 

The Laggar Falcon Falco jugger, Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monachus, Pallid 
Harrier Circus macrourus, Black-necked Stork Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, 
Falcated Duck Anas falcata, and Spot-billed Pelican Pelecanus philippensis are 
also recorded from Maharashtra 

European Roller Coracias garrulus is a passage migrant through Maharashtra, 
and we need to understand its habitat requirements. Tytler's Leaf-warbler 
Phylioscopus tytleri is a habitat specialist and prefers cloud forests in hill stations 
like Mahabaleshwar. 


General Recommendations for Bird Conservation in Maharashtra 

(1) For the conservation of Gyps vultures in Maharashtra, there is a need to 
run a campaign against the veterinary use of diclofenac to ensure the long-term 
survival of vultures. 

(2) Grasslands in Maharashtra need urgent attention; particularly we need to 
adoptan "incentive for conservation" approach. This will helpto get community 
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Large congregations of migratory and resident birds are seen in coastal lagoons and mudflats of Maharashtra. These two habitats are under great threat of 'development' 










The River Lapwing, which inhabits large rivers has been uplisted from Least Concern to 
Near Threatened by Bird Life International and IUCN in 2013 


support for the conservation of the Great Indian Bustard and the Lesser Florican. 
For Lesser Florican, initiatives with the local Phasepardhi community should be 
replicated in more areas. 

(3) More research is required to understand the life cycle of threatened species 
such as the Great Indian Bustard, Lesser Florican, Lesser Flamingo, Forest Owlet, 
and several raptors. Colour marking, ringing/banding, and radio-telemetry will 
help us in revealing the habitat requirements of these species, including their 
migration pattern and habitat utilisation. 

(4) Bustards Recovery Plan prepared by the Ministry of Environment and 
Forests, Government of India, should be implemented in Maharashtra. 

(5) We need to have more bird clubs and awareness about the importance of 
birds among students. The curriculum should include chapters on the importance 
of birds in nature and to humans, and the need to conserve them. 

(6) Good quality scientific bird books should be published in simple Marathi 
to extend the reach of knowledge about birds to the general public. 

{7} Monitoring of common birds such as House Sparrow, Indian Roller, Hoopoe, 
Asian Koel, shrikes, and orioles should be started as part of a Citizen Science 
Programme, involving a large number of people. 

(S) Monitoring of waterfowl in important sanctuaries and wetlands such as 
Nandur Madhmeshwar, Jaikwadi, and others should be started by the Forest 
Department with the help of NGOs and experts. 

(9) The directive of the Supreme Court regarding protection of ponds/ 
waterbodies from encroachment is a valuable judgement. If the State 
Government implements it in letter and spirit, it would be a remarkable 
achievement. A Waterbodies Protection Cell may be created at state level, to 
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receive complaints directly and effectively monitor the disposal of complaints. 

(10) It is suggested to the State Government that while erecting electric poles 
and power lines near IBAs/PAs or other important non-protected IBAs, an NOC 
may be obtained from the local DFO, so that no developmental activity adversely 
impacts birds or their habitats. 

The importance of this book 

The purpose of this book is to publish existing and new information on the 
threatened birds of Maharashtra in book form to make it easily accessible to state 
decision makers, policy makers, field conservationists, ornithologists, birdwatchers, 
media, and civil society in general. By including all the existing published and some 
unpublished distribution records, we want to bring to the attention of ornithologists 
and birdwatchers the importance of publication of sight/site records in easily 
accessible journals and magazines. For many threatened species, there are very 
few published records despite their wide distribution range. Due to habitat 
destruction and deterioration, climate change, hunting, and conservation actions, 
there appear to be distribution shifts in some species (or changes that are likely to 
happen in future). Therefore, we need to monitor and report sight records of bird 
species regularly. Better information can lead to better conservation actions. 
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White-backed or White-rumped Vulture 

Gyps bengalensis (Gmelin 1788) 



According to BirdLife international (2013) the White-backed or Oriental White- 
rumped Vulture qualifies as Critically Endangered because it has suffered an 
extremely rapid population decline, primarily as a result of feeding on carcasses 
of animals treated with the drug diclofenac. 

Field Characters: The White-backed Vulture is usually seen perched and 
hunched up, or soaring on slightly raised wings. Smallest of all Indian Gyps 
vultures (85 cm}, it is mainly dark blackish brown with naked, thick, dark brown 
neck, with white ruff at the base of the neck, dark silvery upper mandible, and 
conspicuous white rump (visible when flying or spreading wings). Head and neck 
covered with dirty white fluffy down. In flight, a broad whitish band on lower 
back and along underside of wings characteristic. Juvenile and subadult more 
brownish and paler, without white rump. Adult plumage usually attained after 
four to five years. At rest, and whiie banking in the air, the white back is diagnostic. 
According to Ali & Ripley (1987) "Impossible to distinguish with certainty in the 
field from Long-billed Vulture, with which it is commonly associated over most 
of its range." 

Distribution: Before the 1990s, the White-backed was probably the most 
abundant vulture in the world, particularly in the northern states of India. It was 
also reported from Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Myanmar, Thailand, 
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Laos, Cambodia, and southern Vietnam, and earlier from southern China and 
Malaysia, but nowhere as abundant as in India, southern parts of Nepal and the 
Punjab province of Pakistan. It has been recorded from southeast Afghanistan 
and Iran where its status is currently unknown. According to BirdLife international 
(2001), it disappeared from most of Southeast Asia in the early 20th century, 
and the only viable populations in the region are found in Cambodia (Pain et al. 
2003) and Myanmar (both populations probably in the low hundreds). 

Records in Maharashtra: White-backed Vulture was recorded from Mumbai 
(Sunjoy Monga, birds of Bombay e-group), Pune (Ingalhalikar 1988, Gole 1984), 
Sahyadri (Gole 1998), Ratnagiri district (Vidal 1880), as well as Satara district 
(Davidson & Wenden 1878). Breeding season was generally observed from 
October to April (Ali & Abdulali 1938a, Davidson & Wenden 1878), 

Near about 150 individuals were seen in a communal roost on a ficus tree at 
Dapodi, Pune during June-September (non-breeding season of the White-backed 
Vulture) in 1976 (Mahabal 1977). Near about 250 individuals were observed 
utilising the carcass processing centre of Kora Kendra, Vasai, Mumbai for feeding 
and adjoining areas within a 20-25 km radius as roosting sites during June to 
May 1986-88 (Singh et al. 1996). 

During 2000—2005, White-backed Vulture was recorded from Lonavla; Bhor 
Ghat, Bhimashankarin Pune district; MurudtoJanjira in Raigad district of Konkan 
area; Ratangad near Bhandardara, Ahmednagar district; Marleshwar, Satara 
district (compiled from Prasad 2003a, and based on observations posted on 
birdsofbombay e-group), Kambala Tank, Nasik district (Pittie 1999); Koyna 
WLS Satara district, in November 2003 and in Radhanagari WLS Kolhapur district, 
in January 2001 (Vyas 2001). There are a few recent reports from Kudal in 
Sindhudurg district (Vishal Jadhav pers. comm. 2012). 

Pramod Patil saw them in Pench Tiger Reserve (in 2008), Patgaon Reserve 
Forest in Kolhapur district (in 2006), and Devbag in Sindhudurg district (in 2007). 
He and Kshitija Kulkarni sighted a few birds in Pune district at Mawal, Mulshi 
taluka, Tamhini Ghat (in 2012). Other records are at Rajmachi (Vishal Jadhav 
pers. comm. 2008), Amba Reserve Forest in Kolhapur district (in 2008) and Devbag 
in Sindhudurg district (in 2007) (both by Raman Kulkarni pers. comm.), Malwan 
in Sindhudurg district (Nagesh Daptardar pers. comm. 2013). Fall in numbers 
has been reported from Devgad in Sindhudurg district from 9-10 individuals in 
2003 to none in 2013 (Nagesh Daptardar pers. comm. 2013). 

Astudy done by Sahyadri Nisarg Mitra in 2012 (Anon. 2012) resulted in sighting 
of a total of 11 individuals as ones and twos at seven places in Dapoli and 
Madangad districts. On October 3, 2002, eight nests of White-backed Vulture 
were seen near Tadoba Andhari Tiger Reserve (TATR), in Chandrapur district. 
Altogether 12 vultures were sighted simultaneously on the same day. The next 
day, six vultures were sighted near Navargaon, a small village near TATR (Kasambe 
et al. 2005a). 
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Despite the fact that veterinary use of diclofenac was officially banned in May 2006 by 
the Government of India, it is still widely used by paravets and farmers 


Poharkar et al. (2009} has reported that during a study from September 2004 
to September 2006, a total of 48 active nests spread over 11 villages were 
monitored in Gadchiroli district. There were 100-odd vultures, in 2012, 
G. Mallikarjuna ( pers. comm. 2012) saw 45 individuals at Gadchiroli district and 
A. Sreelakshmi [pers. comm. 2012) saw 25 individuals at Sironcha in Gadchiroli 
district in 2012. Raha (2013) found two nests and eight individuals in a forested 
area in Nashik district on January 27, 2004. 

Vishal Jadhav [pers. comm. 2013} saw eight individuals near Karde beach, 
Dapoli in Ratnagiri district in 2009. Kiran Ghadge (pers. comm. 2013) saw eight 
individuals in May 2009 at Anjarle in Ratnagiri district. 

In 2007, Vishal Jadhav (pers. comm. 2012) saw two individuals feeding on a 
carcass in Pench Tiger Reserve in Nagpur district. Afterwards, Gopal Thosar and 
Anil Pimplapure (pers. comm. 2012) saw seven nests and 10 vultures on March 
18, 2012 here. Sonal Naik (pers. comm. 2013) saw 13 vultures here on May 11, 
2013. Nilesh Chandorkar (2013) has reported regular sighting of around 20 
vultures and 8-9 nests in and around Phansad Wildlife Sanctuary in Raigad district 
in during 2010-2013. The Forest Department has started a "Vulture Restaurant" 
here and puts carcasses of livestock whenever they get them. Hemant 
Dhadanekar and Ravi Ghaisas (pers. comm. 2013) saw 12 individuals soaring at 
Phansad WLS in 2013. Sachin Main (pers. comm. 2013) saw 30 individuals near 
Talekar village on the outskirts of Phansad WLS on April 12, 2013. 

Pande etal. (2013) have reported breeding of the vultures at Mangao, Mhasala 
and Shriwardhan In Raigad district. They found a maximum number of 25 nests 
during 2010-11, 
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Long-billed Vulture or Indian Vulture 

Gyps indicus (Scopoli 1786) 



The Long-billed or Indian Vulture Gyps indicus is classified as Critically 
Endangered by BirdLife International and IUCN because it has suffered an 
extremely rapid population decline as a result of feeding on carcasses of animals 
treated with the drug diclofenac (BirdLife International 2013). 

Like the White-backed Vulture Gyps bengalensis, the Long-billed Vulture was 
one of the most common vultures of the world till the early 1990s, particularly 
in north India. 

Field Characters: A large robust vulture of about 92 cm, with a conspicuous 
white neck-ruff and a long black neck, with pale down feathers {missing in Slender- 
billed Vulture G. tenuirostris). For detailed description and differences with the 
Slender-billed Vulture and Himalayan Griffon G. himoloyensis , see Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005, Vol. II, p. 90); Alstrom (1997). 

Distribution: It is mainly found south of the Gangetic plain in Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Jharkhand, 
Chhattisgarh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, and Gujarat, extending 
to Tamil Nadu. It is a semi-endemic species in India, and also has a small 
population found breeding in southeast Pakistan, in the Sind province. 

Present Status: Like other Gyps vultures in India, the Long-billed was abundant 
until very recently, but since the mid-1990s, it has suffered a catastrophic decline 

Gyps indicus was split into G. indicus and G tenuirostris 
following Rasmussen & Parry (2001). 
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Conservation breeding programme: This programme for the three critically endangered 
Gyps vultures has commenced in various states in the country. Vultures are long lived and 
slow breeding birds, so the programmes are expected to take almost a decade for 
reintroduction of vultures in the wild. Vultures reach breeding age at about five years and 
lay only one egg per year. Artifical incubation a nd double clutching have also been initiated 
to increase the productivity, it is hoped that captive-bred birds will be released into the 
wild by BNHS-RSPB in collaboration with Haryana, West, and Assam states, when the 
veterinary use of diclofenac is totally stopped in the Indian subcontinent. 

(over 97%) throughout its range, mainly due to veterinary use of the non-steroidal 
anti-inflammatory drug (NSAID) diclofenac (Oaks etal. 2004b, Green etai. 2004, 
Shultz et al. 2004). This decline was first reported in newspapers in the mid- 
1990s and later confirmed scientifically at Keoiadeo NP (Prakash 1999) and all 
over India (Prakash etal. 2003, Prakash etal. 2007). Population decline continues 
at 22% peryear in recent years. The species is still found in very small, declining 
numbers in many areas, for example, Jodhpur and Bayana in Rajasthan, Panna 
NP and Bandhavgarh NP in Madhya Pradesh, Girnar Hills in Gujarat (BNHS records) 
but the threat of diclofenac poisoning is everywhere. Subramanya & Naveen 
(2006) found a small nesting colony of this species at Ramanagaram Hills, 
southwest of Bangalore in Karnataka. 

Records in Maharashtra: The Long-billed Vulture is still found widely but in 
extremely low numbers in many parts of the state. Prasad (2003a) has given 
historical records from western Maharashtra asfollows:Satara district (Davidson 
& Wenden 1878); Junnar, Pune district (Betham 1902); Dhule district (Barnes 
1888, Davidson 1882), Mumbai (AN & Abdulali 1938a); Pune (Mahabal & Lamba 
1987} and Solapur district (Mahabal 1989). It was common in Vidarbha (D'Abreu 
1923). 

We give some recent records: four birds were seen in November 1998 at 
Pandavleni Hill (Pittie 1999) and 65 birds in March 1999 were seen at 
Gangapur dam of Nashik district (Pittie 1999). Near about 15 birds at 
Sutarwadi near Kolad, Raigad, single bird in Karnala, three at Matheran 
and one from Mumbai region between 2000-2002 (LP 2/1/2002, 
<birdsofbombay@yahoogroups.com>) and at Elephanta Island (1994). At 
Mordhan or Moracha Dongar in Igatpuri area, a couple of nests were seen in cliff 
walls (Ravi Vaidya 19/11/2002 <birdsofbombay@yahoogroups.com>), A nest with 
one young and three adults was seen at Rajmachi (Anand Pendharkar 
30/10/2002 <maharashtrapakshimitra@yahoogroups.com>). About 10 breeding 
pairs were seen at Lonavla, Pune district (Kanwar B. Singh 14/10/2002 
<orienta!birding@yahoogroups.com>). 

Kasambe etal. (2005a) sighted seven Long-billed Vultures at Mahadeo Pahadi 
in Chimur taluka, Chandrapur district on August 28, 2005. 

On August 1,1999, two Long-billed Vultures were seen perching on a cliff at 
Dharkhora waterfall, near Paratwada in Amravati district. In November 2000, 
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three nests were found at Panchbol Valley near Chikhaldara in Melghat Tiger 
Reserve, Amravati district on the cliffs near the waterfall. One egg each was laid 
by two pairs, whereas the third pair did not lay and abandoned the nest. One 
chick died five days after hatching. The remaining chick fledged successfully in 
April 2001. However, two dead birds were seen on the ledges. Also, five nests of 
Long-billed Vulture were found on the cliffs of Dharkhora waterfall and two nests 
were found at Bhimkund valley near a waterfall near Chikhaldara. 
A maximum of 14 Long-billed Vultures was sighted at a time in 2001 (Kasambe 
ef al. 2005a). 

A study by Sahyadri Nisarg Mitra in 2012 (Anon. 2012) resulted in sighting of 
28 individuals, out of which 20 were seen at one carcass in Dapoli district, the 
rest as ones and twos at four other places in Dapoli and Madangad districts. 

One bird was seen in flight near Gawilgarh fort (near Chikhaldara) on July 1, 
2001. One bird was again sighted in flight near Dharkhora waterfall on November 
31, 2001 (Kasambe et al. 2005a). 

Raha (2013) found that the Long-billed Vulture population at Anjaneri Fort in 
Nashik district had declined from 73 individuals in 1999 to 17 individuals in 2004, 
and a known population of 14 from Ramshej Fort had disappeared in 2003. He 
found 129 vultures and 27 nests at various locations in Nashik district. 

The species used to breed in hundreds on the Gidhad Pahadi Hills in Navegaon 
National Park before 2000. Now it is scarce (Bhimsen Patil Donga rwar pers. comm. 
2013). Two individuals were sighted on January 1,2007 at Shiregaon Bandh which 
is near the Park (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.}. 

Recently, a couple of birds were seen at Sagargad, Roha, and Garudmachi 
areas of Konkan region in 2008 (Nikhil Bhopale pers. comm.}. There are many 
records from Pune region. It has been reported by Visha! Jadhav (pers. comm.) 
from Dhak Bahiri near Lonavla in 2005, Dive Ghat in 2006 and 2008, and at Veer 
dam in 2007; at Bhimashankar WLS in 2011 {Anirudh Chaoji pers. comm.); around 
20 birds have been seen at Mawa! Taluka in 2012 (Siddhesh Brahmankar pers. 
comm., Pramod Patil 2009 pers. obs.) and similar number at Mulsh! taluka in 
Pune district in 2012 (Kshitija Kulkarni & Anirudh Chaoji pers. comm.). It was 
also reported from Pench Tiger Reserve in 2008 (Pramod Patil 2009 pers. obs.), 
Diveagar in Shrivardhan tehsil, Raigad district in 2013 (Hemant Dhadnekar pers. 
comm.), near Sironcha in Gadchiroli district in 2012 (A, Sreelakshmi & G. 
Mallikarjuna pers. comm.); by Pramod Patil at Patgaon Reserve Forest in 2008 
and at Rangana fort in Kolhapur district in 2009. 

Ecology: Like the White-backed, the Indian Vulture inhabits open countryside, 
and is found in villages, near cultivated areas, and in lightly wooded country. 
Earlier when it was common, it was found near cities and towns, particularly at 
carcass dumps and slaughterhouses. It is a scavenger and feeds almost entirely 
on carrion, often with the White-backed Vulture. It nests almost exclusively in 
small colonies on cliffs and ruins, sometimes on trees where cliffs are absent 
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Large congregations of Long-billed and White-backed Vultures (above) on animal 
carcasses was a common sight 20 years ago 

(e.g., Thar Desert). It is mainly a resident bird with a large home range and 
returns to the same cliffs for roosting at night. Nesting colonies are traditional 
and used year after year, and are clearly visible due to the white faecal markings 
beiow the nests. 

Threats: Till the early 1990s, there was no major threat to the Long-billed 
Vulture and healthy breeding colonies were found in many areas (e.g., Bayana in 
Bharatpur district, Rajasthan and Karera in Madhya Pradesh). It was not as 
abundant as the White-backed Vulture but its population was estimated to be in 
hundreds of thousands in India. By the mid-1990s, the populations of all Gyps 
vultures started declining due to the introduction of diclofenac. Other likely 
contributory factors to the population crash are changes in human consumption 
and processing of dead livestock, and the use of poisons and pesticides, but 
these are probably of minor significance (see White-backed Vulture). 

Conservation measures underway: All three Gyps species have been included 
in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. They are listed in CITES 
Appendix II and CMS Appendix II. BirdLife International and IUCN have listed 
them as Critically Endangered. In 2004, the IUCN passed a BNHS/RSPB/BirdLife- 
sponsored resolution at its World Congress urging all the range states to ensure 
effective protection of Gyps vultures (Bombay Natural History Society 2004). An 
International South Asian Vulture Recovery Plan has been developed and is being 
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implemented in India, Nepal, and Pakistan. The Plan suggests establishing a 
minimum of four captive breeding centres, each capable of holding 25 pairs. 
Ongoing conservation breeding efforts met with success when three chicks 
hatched in early 2010 at the breeding centre in Pinjore, Haryana. A conservation 
breeding centre has also been established in Buxa, West Bengal by BNHS and 
RSPB in collaboration with the State Forest Departments. 

Sahyadri Nisarg Mitra (Anon. 2012) is working for conservation of vultures in 
Ratnagiri district in the Konkan area with support from IBCN-BNHS. Srushtidnyan, 
an IBCN partnerin Mumbai is workingfor the conservation ofvultures in Phansad 
Wildlife Sanctuary through public awareness and support by IBCN-BNHS. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) We recommend that all competent organisations and agencies implement 
programmes to raise awareness of the problem of diclofenac poisoning of vultures 
with the general public and especially with groups of interested parties, including 
farmers, graziers, veterinarians, pharmacists, staff of government and state wildlife 
and agricultural agencies, and religious and other groups which place special value 
on the continued existence of vultures. The awareness programmes need to be 
carried out in a decentralised way with the collaborative involvement of government 
bodies and NGOs. 

(2) A regular programme for monitoring of threatened vultures in the state is the need 
of the hour, and should be steered by the forest department and supported by 
NGOs across the state. A synchronised count of vultures across the state along with 
the regular monitoring of nests should be the major components of this important 
programme. 

{3) We recommend that appropriate authorities undertake thorough evaluation of 
pharmaceuticals likely to be used in place of diclofenac to ensure that they are not 
also toxic to vultures and other scavengers. 

(4) The factors not responsible for the recent catastrophic declines may assume 
increasing significance in future as the already low populations fall still further. So 
we recommend that all such factors as poisoning of cattle carcasses, injury or death 
of vultures due to kite flying, and disturbance to nests should be stopped by 
appropriate conservation measures. 
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SAVING ASIA'S VULTURES 
F ROM EXTINCTION 


A consortium Saving Asia’s Vultures from Extinction (SAVE) was launched in 
February 2011 in Delhi and Kathmandu to provide a strategic framework 
through which the unprecedented problem and threat to South Asian Gyps 
vultures could be addressed across national boundaries. It provides a clear 
scientifically based outline of the priorities that need addressing to conserve 
the most threatened species, and also a recognised channel for supporters 
to ensure that resources are used to address those priorities. 

SAVE consists of six core members: Bird Conservation Nepal, Bombay Natural 
History Society, International Centre for Birds of Prey (U.K.), National Trust 
for Nature Conservation (Nepal), the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds (U.K.), and WWF Pakistan, and a growing number of project and 
research partners including the Indian Veterinary Research Institute. 
Professor Ian Newton, world renowned raptor expert, agreed to take the 
chair for the first four years; and there are two main subcommittees that 
help drive the research, field actions and advocacy that is needed. 

Vulture conservation efforts in India are showing the first signs of success 
thanks to the initiative of the Indian Government (led by the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests) in banning veterinary formulations of diclofenac 
in 2006 which has had an important impact in slowing the declines. The 
breeding programme includes three BNHS-run centres in Haryana, West 
Bengal and Assam with the support of the respective state government 
Forest Departments and the Central Zoo Authority is supporting further 
breeding facilities to extend these efforts at five more zoos. A Regional 
Steering Committee has been established through an IUCN initiative in 2012 
with National Vulture Recovery Committees being set up in each of Pakistan, 
India, Nepal, and Bangladesh which will be an important forum for delivering 
the further measures required to conserve vultures in the subcontinent. 

A website, www.save-vultures.org provides full details and more information, 
as well as all key Asian vulture publications available for download, the 
manifesto, and most importantly a donations button where supporters can 
help ensure that resources are available to support these vital efforts, 

Chris Bowden, SAVE Programme Manager 
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Red-headed or King Vulture 

Sarcogyps calvus (Scopoli 1786) 



According to Bird Life International (2013), this species has suffered an 
extremely rapid population reduction in the recent past, which is likely to continue 
into the near future, largely as a result of feeding on carcasses of animals treated 
with the veterinary drug diclofenac, and perhaps in combination with other 
causes. For this reason it is classified as Critically Endangered. 

Field Characters: A medium-sized (76-86 cm) vulture, mainly black except 
for a red bare head, neck, and legs. Thigh patches and ruff are white. Male has 
yellowish eyes, while female has dark reddish eyes. In flight, red head and legs, 
white breast and white patches at the sides of the thighs are conspicuous 
diagnostic features. Whitish band along the underwing is another flight character. 
Immature birds are similar to adult, except they are overall brown; head pink 
and covered with white down; anterior flank and abdomen pale brown; posterior 
flank, abdomen and undertail-coverts are white — another flight diagnostic 
feature of the immature. 

Distribution: This Old World vulture found in South Asia has a scarce but 
widespread distribution in the Indian subcontinent. However, it is absent in Sri 
Lanka. Historical reports indicate that it was widespread and generally abundant, 
but it has undergone a population and range decline in recent decades. Its 
population is estimated to vary between 2,500 and 10,000 in its vast distribution 
range from Pakistan, through India, Nepal, Bhutan, and Bangladesh, eastward 
upto peninsular Malaysia. It is rare in Pakistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Thailand, 
Vietnam, and Myanmar. There is a small population in Cambodia and Laos. 
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Recently, Rahmani (2012) has given state-wise distribution of this species. Here 
we are giving its distribution in Maharashtra. 

Records in Maharashtra: In the 19th century, Butler (1881} mentioned it as 
not uncommon and Vidal (1880) found it rare in the south Konkan, D'Abreu (1923} 
mentioned it as a resident in Vidarbha. It was recorded from Taloda and Dhule 
(Vyawahare 1992), Jaikwadi dam, Paithan, Aurangabad (Vyawahare & Kulkarni 
1986), and as rare in Malshiras taluka, Solapur (Mahabal 1989). One bird was 
reported at Phansad, Raigad, in May 2001 (Sunjoy Monga, 24/5/2001 
<birdsofbombay@yahoogroups.com>}. These birds were recorded breeding 
during December to April at Pune {Betham 1902), Gotekindee, Satara (Davidson 
1874), and Solapur (Betham 1902, Davidson &Wenden 1878). It was also reported 
from Ratnagiri district by Soman (1963), and at Kaulas and Kannad near 
Aurangabad (Ali & Whistler 1934). Previously AN & Abdulali (1938a) found it 
'singly or twos and threes in every vulture assemblage at animal carcases', and 
in the area including the Ghats. Abdulali (1981) had listed it as resident, now 
uncommon. 

In the 1960s it was 'often seen' in Pune district (Mahabal & Lamba 1987) but 
after 1970 (Gole 1984), these birds were seen only at Dhayari in November 1996 
and Katraj Ghat, Pune in October 1984 (Kalpavriksh 2001, Ingalhalikar et at. 
2000—01). Similarly in Mumbai area there have been only two records since 
1970 (Monga 2001) after Stairmand (1970a). 

It was reported from some protected areas like Sanjay Gandhi National Park, 
Pench National Park, and Navegaon National Park during the last 10 years. In a 
survey between 1996 and 2000, it was occasionally found in Pench NP which 
shares its boundary with Madhya Pradesh. 

There are a few records of this species in recent times from Maharashtra. 
Two individuals were seen regularly in 2012 near a railway track feeding on 
carcasses at Kondhale, Warora tehsil, Chandrapur (B.T. Lalsar epers. comm.) and 
two in Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve (Tadoba Range), Chandrapur district in 
2006 (Pramod Patil pers. obs.). One individual was seen at Mulshi, in Pune district 
in 2011 (Anirudh Chaoji pers. comm.) One individual was sighted at Malumbra, 
Tuljapur tehsil, Osmanabad in monsoon, 2011 (R.V. Hippargi pers. comm.), and 
one bird was seen at Rajapur, Ratnagiri in 2006 (Nikhil Bhopale pers. comm.). 
One individual was seen by Tarique Sani (pers. comm.) at AmbazariTank in Nagpur 
city on March 8, 2007 and another individual near Nagpur by Raju Kasambe and 
Parag Sawji on January 10, 2008, Gaurav Bapat (pers. comm.) sighted one 
individual in Pench Tiger Reserve on September 8, 2013. 

Ecology: The Red-headed Vulture predominantly inhabits dry deciduous forest 
and wooded hills, usually below 2,500 msl. It is also found in open countryside 
and even in desert. It has been seen regularly in Desert National Park, Rajasthan. 
It has always been sparse in numbers, and is never found in large flocks as seen 
in Gyps vultures. A carcass would generally have one to two Red-headed Vultures, 
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To find three or four Red-headed Vultures on a carcass is now becoming a rare sight 


mainly feeding on the soft tendons and small bones. Sometimes six to eight 
individuals have been reported (Chhangani 2007). Ali & Ripley (1987) mention a 
pure gathering of 20-30 Red-headed Vultures, but such sights are very rare now. 
It is mainly a carrion eater but has been found to hunt small prey occasionally. 
Dharmakumarsinhji (1955) mentioned a Red-headed Vulture swooping on a 
wounded Greenshank Tringa nebularia. It was also found to eat stranded 
terrapins and fish from dry marshes, particularly in summer (Naoroji 2007). It 
was observed waiting for Egyptian Vulture to kill trapped turtles by pulling their 
neck and legs, and then would pirate the kill from them (Nikita Prakash pers. 
comm, 2010), Chhangani (2007) observed that it usually feeds on fresh kills, unlike 
other vultures. Its large bald head and neck allows it to insert its head in cavities 
of large carcasses without soiling its feathers. Nesting season is from December 
to May and both sexes share parental duty equally. Incubation period is c. 80 
days and fledging occurs four months from the date of hatching. 

Threats: As it is a shy bird found in low numbers, its decline has not caught 
the attention of conservationists or the government, unlike the decline in Gyps 
species. While there is currently no direct evidence to link its decline with 
diclofenac poisoning, the geographic extent and rate of decline are very similar 
to the decline in Gyps populations for which the impact of diclofenac poisoning 
is now established. Counts of Red-headed Vulture carried out in 13 protected 
areas in India from 1991-1993 were repeated in 2000 and revealed a significant 
decline of c. 48% (Prakash et at. 2003). Maybe its decline is not as rapid in the 
forested parts of India, where it mainly feeds on wild ungulates (which are not 
contaminated with diclofenac). 

In Southeast Asia, its rapid population decline coincides with the decline of 
wild ungulates due to extensive poaching and improvement of animal husbandry, 
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leading to lack of food (BirdLife 2013, Species Faetsheet}. Flowever, it seems 
plausible that this species previously had less exposure to toxins owing to 
competitive exclusion from carcasses by Gyps vultures (Cuthbert et al. 2006). 
With the near absence of Gyps vultures, the Red-headed Vulture now has greater 
access to carcasses, particularly the softer visceral organs such as liver and kidneys 
which have the highest concentration of diclofenac (Taggart eta!. 2006}. 

Veterinary use of diclofenac has been banned in India, Nepal, and Pakistan, 
although it was still in widespread use in 2009 (Nita Shah pers. comm. 2009) and 
is likely to remain so for several years. Recently, another widely used veterinary 
drug ketoprofen has been found lethal to Gyps vultures (Naidoo et al. 2009). It 
could have the same effect on the Red-headed Vulture as diclofenac, and needs 
to be tested. 

Other reasonsfor the population decline could be habitat loss and poisoning. 
Reduction in availability of safe nesting sites affects breeding success. This species 
also falls prey when it feeds on carcasses that are poisoned by villagers for revenge 
killing of large predators such as tigers and leopards. With its already low numbers 
and slow growth, any further abnormal adult mortality brings it closer to 
extinction. 

Conservation measures underway: The Red-headed Vulture is included in 
Schedule IV of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is also listed in CITES 
Appendix li and CMS Appendix II. BirdLife International and IUCN have listed it 
as Critically Endangered. Studies on its breeding biology were conducted by BNHS 
at Keoladeo NP in the 1990s. A nationwide survey of all species of vultures is 
being conducted by BNFIS, RSPB, and IBCN. Monitoring of vulture populations, 
combined with supplementary feeding, is underway in the northern and eastern 
plains of Cambodia. Conservation breeding efforts are not as advanced as they 
are for the Critically Endangered Gyps vultures and these are urgently needed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has given the following recommendations for all the range 

countries, which we fully endorse for Maharashtra: 

(1) Identify the location and number of remaining individuals and identify the action 
required to prevent extinction. 

(2) Support the ban on the veterinary use of diclofenac and ketoprofen. Promote the 
immediate adoption of meloxicam as an alternative to diclofenac and ketoprofen. 

(3) Test other NSAIDs to identify additional safe alternatives to diclofenac and other 
toxic drugs. 

(4) Monitor remaining populations, in particular replicate conservation and research 
activities that have been implemented in Cambodia and Myanmar, 

(5) Provide supplementary food sources where necessary for food-limited populations. 

(6) Support conservation breeding efforts at a number of breeding centres. 

(7) Initiate public awareness and public support programmes. 
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Great Indian Bustard 

Ardeotis nigriceps (Vigors) 1831 



According to Bird Life International (20131 the Great Indian Bustard qualifies 
as Critically Endangered because of its very small, declining population, which is 
a result of hunting and continuing agricultural development in its habitats. 

Field characters: A large (92-122 cm} brown-and-white bustard with black 
crown and black wing markings. Male has whitish neck and underparts, with 
narrow black breast-band. Female is smaller, with greyer neck, without breast- 
band in non-breeding birds and with broken breast band in breeding birds. For a 
detailed description see Ali & Ripley (1987). 

Distribution: The Great Indian Bustard (GIB) occurs in the Indian subcontinent, 
with former strongholds in the Thar Desert in the northwest, and the Deccan 
tableland in the Indian peninsula (Rahmani & Manakadan 1990}. It has been 
extirpated from 90% of its former range and is now principally confined to 
Rajasthan (c. 100—150 birds), with smaller populations (<50 birds} in Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, and Maharashtra, and <20 each in Madhya Pradesh and 
Karnataka. It has completely disappeared from Haryana, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, and Orissa {Rahmani & Manakadan 1990). 
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Great Indian Bustard 
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GIB is facing threat from increasing coal mines and power plants in Vidarbha 


In Rolfapadu, Andhra Pradesh, from an estimated c. SO birds in the mid 1980s 
(Rahmani & Manakadan 1988, Rahmani 1989a), the numbers have declined to 
less than 10 in 2011 (K. Thulsi Rao pers, comm. 2011, Rao et al. 2005). It has 
disappeared completely from Karera Bustard Sanctuary, and maybe two or 
three birds are left in Ghatigaon Bustard Sanctuary, both in Madhya Pradesh. 
Similarly, it has disappeared from Sorsan Bustard Area in Baran district, 
Rajasthan. Crash in population has been seen in Sonkhaliya Closed Area in 
Ajmer district, and now less than 10 may be left {Gobind Sagar Bhardwaj pers. 
comm. 2011). About 20 bustards are seen in Beliary district, Karnataka (K.S. 
Abdul Samad pers. comm. 2012). 

Dutta et al. (2010) estimated a global population of c. 300 birds, fragmented 
into eight populations in the states of Rajasthan (population shared with 
Pakistan), Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka, and Madhya 
Pradesh. The largest population of 100—125 birds exists in Jaisalmer, Barmer, 
and Bikaner districts, Rajasthan. The rest of the populations number less than 
35 birds each. Population viability analysis shows that bustard populations of 
<35 birds can persist only under unrealistic conditions of first year mortality 
<40%, and no human-caused mortality of adult birds. Even the largest population 
(>100 birds) is sensitive to additional loss of adult birds to human agencies. With 
the current levels of hunting in Pakistan, extinction is a real threat. 

Historical Records: GIB was a common bird of the Deccan plateau (Fairbank 
1876, Davidson & Wenden 1878). GIB was also recorded as common in 
Pimpalner and Nizampur, Dhuie district, and in flocks of at least 20 birds in 
Nandurbar region (Davidson 1882). For many decades it is no longer reported 
from Dhuie area, 
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Table 1: Comparative account of GIB conservation issues in Bustard areas of Maharashtra (contd,) 
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(Sources: Narwade & Rahmani (2012}, Thosar et at. (2007). Gopal Thosar and Anil Pimplapure, Nagpur; B. Raha, Nashik; pers. comm.) 






























Recent records: A small population 
of eight, including a displaying male and 
two chicks (confirming breeding) was 
recorded inside the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd (HAL) complex at Hosur, 

20 km from Nashik towards Dhulia, on 
National Highway-3 (Raha & Prakash 
2001a). The present population in 
August 2010 (B. Raha pers. comm. 

2013) was only two or three birds. 

Nannaj had a good population of 
GIB till it crashed from 2007 onwards. 

In 2005 and 2006, 22 and 27 bustards were sighted respectively (Kasambe etal. 
2006). The number had gone down to less than 10 in 2012 (Narwade & Rahmani 
2012). In a census conducted in 2013, only three GIBs were sighted. One male 
was sighted at Mangalwedha, Solapur (Pankaj Chindarkar pers. comm. 2010). 

D'Abreu (1935) collected a GIB specimen near Umred, Nagpur district in 1923, 
after which it was seen in 1982, and then in 1991 (Kasambe et al. 2006). Two 
more birds were sighted regularly at Dighori village in Nagpur taluka during 2000- 
2005, and afterwards only one bird was seen. Four bustards were sighted near 
Warora in July of 2005, 2006, and 2007 (Kasambe etal. 2006,Thosar etal. 2007). 
Two bustards were seen in Umred area at least on six occasions in 2012 (Gopal 
Thosar & Rohit Karoo pers. comm.). In May 2013, one bustard was seen and 
photographed here (Gopal Thosar pers. comm.). Thus the Vidarbha population 
is not more than seven to eight birds (Narwade & Rahmani 2012). 


Table 2: Legal status of total area of the new GIB 
Sanctuary (Report of the Committee on 
Rationalization, 2008). 

Sr. 

Legal status of the area 

Total area 

(sq. km) 

1 

Reserved Forests 
(including Gangewadi) 

165.52 

2 

Other forests 

21.53 

3 

Gairan lands (Grazing lands) 

8.82 

4 

Private land holdings 

1028.72 


Total 

1224.59 
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At present GIB is distributed in five 
different pockets of Maharashtra 
(Narwade & Rahmani 2012): 

a. Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary 
and adjoining areas (Nannaj, 
Solapur district), 

b. Umred and Bhivapur area, 
Nagpur district in Vidarbha 
region, 

c. Warora and Bhadravati taiukas, 
Chandrapur district in Vidarbha 
region, 

c. Tuljapur taluka, Osmanabad 
district in Marathwada region, 

d. Ozar and Wani in Nashik district. 

Rationalization of Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary, Solapur & Ahmednagar: 

The Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary is situated in Solapur and Ahmednagar 
districts. In the past it covered a huge area of 849,644 ha [Notification dated 
27-9-79 (7,818.47 sq. km) and Notification dated 16-9-1985 (677.97 sq. km)]. Most 
of the sanctuary is under cultivation and human habitation, thus it is not suitable 
for the Great Indian Bustard. The sanctuary has now been rationalized according 
to the recommendations of an expert committee constituted by the Government of 
Maharashtra (January 2007), for the rationalisation of Great Indian Bustard 
Sanctuary. The rationalized sanctuary now has a total area of 1,222.61 sq, km.- 

Recently Gangewadi grassland area (198 ha), where bustards are still seen, 
has been added to the sanctuary. Gangewadi is a known breeding site of bustards 
in the past (Rahmani 1989a). Proper protection to Gangewadi will provide core 
breeding habitat for bustard. 

it was initially decided by the National Board for Wildlife to keep 347 sq. km 
under protection, but later on this was changed to 1,222 sq. km, which includes 
mainly private land. It was found that sometimes developmental activities were 
given a green signal bythe Forest Department, while at timesthey were stopped 
halfway as the local people, including Forest Department staff at Nannaj, were 
unaware of the exact area to be retained under the proposed rationalization of 
boundaries. Many local people now think that the development of Solapur is 
being adversely affected by government policies for GIB conservation and due 
to the unstable stand of government authorities on the development of canals 
and four-lane national highways. 

The rate of conversion of grassland into cropland has significantly increased 
in the last couple of years. After the Court order of rationalization in 2011, till 
date government officials have not made much progress in land acquisition for 
the proposed new GIB Sanctuary. People are reluctant to give up their land, and 


Table 3: Population collapse of GIB at 
Solapur-IMannaj range in GIB Sanctuary during 
the last nine years (census data, Pune Forest 


Department, Wildlife) 

Sr, No. 

Year 

Total 

1. 

2005 

22 

2. 

2006 

27 

3. 

2007 

30 

4, 

2008 

24 

5, 

2009 

21 

6, 

2010 

09 

7. 

2011 

11 

3. 

2012 

13 

9, 

2013 

03 
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have been continuously protesting against the bustard sanctuary and 
campaigning against wildlife conservation. 

During the official removal of Ghncidio plantation from the core area of the 
sanctuary, the local people protested against tree cutting. From their point of 
view, planting trees is nature conservation. Cutting trees raised doubts about 
the nature of the GIB conservation activities. It is, therefore, essential to convince 
the layman that such habitat management is important for the survival of habitat 
specialist animals. 

Based on literature review till 1980 (Rahmani 1989a) it may be noted that 
GIB was widely distributed in all suitable habitats in the state. It was reported 
from Dhule, Malegaon, Aurangabad, Nashik, Ahmednagar, Nagpur, Parbhani, 
Beed, Pune, Miraj, Barshi, Nanded, Osmanabad, and Solapur districts. 

Ecology: GIB ecology and behaviour have been extensively studied by Rahmani 
(1989a) and in recent years by Dutta et al. (2010). 

The Great Indian Bustard generally lives in flat open landscapes with minimum 
visual obstruction, in arid and semiarid areas dominated by grasslands of 30-70 
cm height, interspersed with short shrubs and extensive agriculture (Ali & Ripley 
1987, Rahmani 1989a). Its habitat requirements may vary with season and 
behaviour. While in the non-breeding season it vagrantly uses wide agro-grass- 
scrub landscapes, in the breeding season, that varies from area to area, it 
congregates in traditional undisturbed grassland patches (Rahmani 1989a), which 
are characterized by a mosaic of less grazed, relatively tall grass preferred by 
nesting females for concealment, interspersed with well-grazed, short grass 
preferred by males for display (Dutta etai 2010). However, even in open areas, 
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Death due to electrocution has been a cause of concern for the already small 

population of GIB 


females have been observed to nest in short grass with greater visibility. The 
roosting sites are generally bare, while resting sites are shaded (Rahmani 1989a). 

The Great Indian Bustard is a diurnal species, typically active in the early 
morning and evening. It is gregarious, usually forming sexually segregated flocks 
that dissociate during the breeding season. Flocking is more prominent during 
roosting (Rahmani & Manakadan 1986). Dietary observations reveal that the 
species is omnivorous, feeding on i. plant matter such as grass seeds, Ziziphus, 
Eruca; ii. agricultural crops such as millets, groundnut, and other legumes; iii. 
orthopteran and coleopteran insects, lizards, and rodents (Bhushan & Rahmani 
1992). Being adapted to desert areas, it drinks water as and when available, but 
more frequently during the hot summer (Rahmani 1989a). 

During the breeding season, males display elaborately from specific spots by 
inflating their guiar pouch to produce deep resonant calls, cocking the tail, and 
occasionally engaging in highly ritualised territorial fights with intruding males. 
Reproduction is slow as the female typically lays a single egg in secluded, open 
ground, and incubates for c. 25 days without any cooperation from the male in 
nest guarding. The precodal chickfiedges in about 75 days and follows its mother 
about for almost a year. 

Threats: Habitat destruction and conversion, and hunting are the biggest 
threats to the survival of the Great Indian Bustard. These threats were prevalent 
earlier too, and resulted in its disappearance from about 90% of its range. 
Even now, the same factors not only prevail but have increased manifold (e.g,, 
conversion of grasslands). Hunting is a major threat, maybe much greater in 
Pakistan (Khanef al. 2008), but still occurs in India, particularly in the Thar desert. 
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Mismanagement of bustard grasslands by the Forest Department, along with 
overall and increasing disturbances to the larger landscape, are major threats. 

Prevalent GIB conservation strategies use legislation to i. secure traditional 
breeding areas by declaring small protected areas, or ii, protect vast areas with 
varied human land uses. The vagrant nature of GIB reduces the benevolent effect 
of small PAs, while large reserves alienate people by curbing their legitimate 
subsistence rights through strict legislation. These factors, along with ill-informed 
habitat management, challenge the current PA approach, even causing local 
extinctions (Dutta et al. 2010). 

Specific threats in Maharashtra 

1. Lack of awareness among local community with respect to bustard 
and grassland conservation and restoration (Narwade & Fartade 2008, Patil 
et al. 2011b). 

2. Lack of coordination among community, political leaders, Forest Department, 
Agricultural Department, and Revenue Department with respect to the 
rationalization process (Pramod Patil pers. obs.). 

3. Lack of exact information about movement of bustards, especially in non¬ 
protected areas. 

4. Disturbance due to unethical photography and increased tourism pressure. 

5. Death of adult birds due to collisions with power lines (Patil et ol. 2011a). 

6. Disturbance to breeding birds by stray dogs (Patil 2012). 

7. Plantation of exotic plants such as GHricidia in bustard areas (Rahmani 1989, 
Patil 2010). 

Conservation measures underway in India: GIB is included in Schedule 1 of 
the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is also listed in CITES Appendix I. In 
India, it is legally protected and there are severe penalties for killing this bird. It 
has been the focus of several publicity initiatives aimed at reducing poaching 
and generating public interest in its protection (Rahmani 2001, 2002; Rahmani 
& Kalra 2005). Since 1981, extensive fieldwork was done to investigate its status, 
distribution, and ecology, and a detailed conservation strategy was published 
(Rahmani 1989). Numerous protected areas have been specifically established 
for this species, some successfully, while bustard populations occur in several 
others. Rehabilitation of grasslands has also benefited it in some areas. 

Conservation measures underway: 

1. Pune Forest Department (Wildlife) has undertaken some conservation 
measures including habitat restoration practices such as uprooting and 
complete removal of exotic Gliricidio plantations from prime bustard habitat 
(Patil 2010), school awareness campaign around core bustard area, 
community level meetings to discuss conservation and development issues 
(M.K. Rao pers. comm.), and protection of Gangewadi grassland. 
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2. IBCN has undertaken a small grant project for awareness of grassland 
conservation and restoration. 

3. BNHS has recently done a biodiversity survey of bustard areas in Solapur 
and submitted a Wildlife Conservation and Monitoring Plan forthe upcoming 
Solapur Super Critical Thermal Power Plant (SoSTPP), National Thermal 
Power Corporation (NTPC), Solapur with special reference to the Great Indian 
Bustard. It has been suggested that management policies will be 
implemented by the local Forest Department, while research will be done 
by concerned institutes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Owing to its biology, ecological requirements, and ranging behaviour, and the rapidly 
changing landscape in India, the Great Indian Bustard is a difficult species to protect. 
Moreover, the present laws and regulations, mainly developed forthe protection 
of forest and forest animals, are in variance with the legislative, administrative, 
and social requirements forthe protection of GIB. It has been repeatedly proved 
that the present method of developing a protected area has not worked for species 
like GIB, and will not work In future either, as conservation problems are increasing. 
We have to develop new paradigms for conservation of species that live in large 
human-dominated, multiple-use landscapes. A landscape conservation strategy 
using a Conservation and Community Reserve concept that includes controlled 
traditional land uses with GIB-friendly infrastructural development is needed, The 
rate of decline of GIB populations calls for immediate commencement of ex situ 
conservation breeding programmes. 
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The following are brief recommendations {for detailed recommendations, see 

Great Indian Bustard Recovery Plan by Dutta eta!. 2013): 

I. Long term and short term plan 

1. In the short term, to maintain the existing populations of the Great Indian 
Bustard throughout its range. 

2. In the medium to long term, to promote land use practices and habitat 
conservation schemes that allow for GIB population growth and range 
expansion. 

3. The Government of India should start a long term Project Bustards to 
highlight the conservation of grassland and grassland-dependent species 
such as the Great Indian Bustard, Bengal Florican, Lesser Florican, 
Blackbuck, Indian Wolf, and other flora and fauna. Project Bustards has 
also been suggested by IUCN during its World Congress, 2004. 

II. Development of policies 

1. National Policy: To promote national policies and legislations which favour 
the conservation of the Great Indian Bustard as the flagship species of 
grassland habitats in India. 

2. Hunting: GIB should remain in the Schedule I category, with total restriction 
on hunting, Coordination between Forest and Police Departments is 
important to ensure booking the culprits. 

3. Agricultural and Forestry policies: Afforestation should be prevented in 
bustard areas and conversion of grassland to cropland should not be allowed. 

4. Habitat policy: Management and protection of breeding areas should be 
carried out, with assessment of the key factors affecting breeding success. 
Non-protected areas also should have habitat policy, as GIB uses farmland 
and grazing land for foraging. Establishment of core zones (totally protected 
in breeding season) within large buffer zones (where traditional agriculture 
and grazing should be encouraged). 

5. Grazing policy: Traditional crop patterns and usage of grazing areas should 
be maintained. 

6. Monitoring Committee: A monitoring committee consisting of scientists 
studying the bustards, forest officials, and local leaders needs to be formed 
that will be responsible for overall control of management activities in the 
bustard areas. Periodic meetings should be conducted to assess the success 
orfailure of the management policies implemented in various bustard areas. 

III. Protection of breeding population 

1. Prevent disturbance at breeding and display sites, Since breeding females 
are especially vulnerable to disturbance, all disturbances should be 
minimised. 
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Plantation of trees in the natural grassland habitat of GIB is one of several 

mismanagement practices 

2. Undertake special measures for the protection of breeding areas. Competent 
authorities such as the Forest Department and NGOs should be encouraged 
to take immediate action to manage the breeding areas of bustards in 
protected as well as non-protected areas. In areas of good bustard 
population, temporary protection to the habitat should be initiated. No 
monetary scheme should be initiated to protect nests, as it leads people to 
search for nests, which in itself becomes a threat. 

3. The ecology of core bustard populations in extensive agro-pastoral systems 
should be studied, giving priority to the analysis of those factors which may 
have an influence on breeding success. These should include the use of 
habitat and space, home range and dispersal patterns. 

4. Prevent alterations in the habitat. Construction of new roads or highways, 
mining, irrigation, and afforestation schemes should be prevented in important 
bustard areas, to avoid fragmentation or isolation of bustard habitat. 


IV. Research 

1. Census: Standardize census methods for bustard count in different seasons, 
to study the population size and population trends. 

2. Habitat study: The effectiveness of habitat protection measures, 
implementation of agri-environment regulations, etc., should be assessed. 
These studies should preferably be done at sites where the population has 
been well monitored for a number of years. 

3. Study on seasonal movements: The migration patterns of GIB are still poorly 
understood. Satellite telemetry is the best method to study the migratory 
route and seasonal movements. 
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4. Networking: Establishment of a network of experts from institutions such 
as BNHS, WII, and SACON for coordinated bustard study. 

V. Conservation breeding 

1. Undertake conservation (captive) breeding urgently. 

2. Select the proper sites for captive breeding of GIB. 

VI. Conservation awareness 

1. Increase awareness of the need to protect Great Indian Bustard and its habitat. 
The conspicuousand majesticGreat Indian Bustard should be used as a flagship 
species for the protection of dry grasslands and scrub landscapes across India. 

2. Generate a positive attitude towards the Great Indian Bustard among local 
people. 

3. Inform local people aboutthe global status of the Great Indian Bustard and 
the need for its protection. 

4. Media should be involved in campaigning to project the bustard as an 
outstanding feature of the Indian plains, and an invaluable asset of India s 
natural heritage. 

5. Provide training to forest staff in bustard conservation practices. 

Recommendations for Maharashtra 

1. Undertake immediate management and protective measures in newly added 

grassland areas. Identify other grassland areas under Forest Department to 
include in protected area network. 

2. Responsibly compiled news should be released through various local media 
to avoid misunderstanding among villagers about the current policy issues 
and conservation actions in relation to GIB. 
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Forest Owlet 

Heteroglaux blewitti Hume 1873 



The Forest Owfet has a tiny, severely fragmented population, and is recently 
known from less than 10 locations. It is likely to be declining as a result of loss of 
its dry deciduous forest habitat Although surveys continue to discover more 
individuals, the above factors have led to its present classification as Critically 
Endangered, Further information may warrant its downlisting to a lower category 
of threat in the future {BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A small owlet c. 23 cm, with a rather plain crown, heavily 
banded wings and tail, and a dark grey-brown crown and nape, faintly spotted 
with white. Broadly banded, blackish-brown and white wings and tail, with a 
broad white tail-tip. The breast is dark brown, flanks with broad, prominent 
barring, rest of underparts white. Territorial call is a rather loud, mellow uwww 
or uh-wuwww. Calls include hissing shreeee or kheek and repeated kwaak notes, 
rising and falling in pitch (Ishtiaq et al. 2002). For identification see Rasmussen & 
Collar (1998), 

Distribution: The Forest Owlet is endemic to central India. Until its rediscovery 
in 1997, it was known from only seven specimens collected during the 19th 
century at four localities in two widely separated areas, northern Maharashtra, 
and southeast Madhya Pradesh/western Orissa. On November 25,1997, King & 
Rasmussen (1998) rediscovered the Forest Owlet in the tropical forest of Shahada 
in Maharashtra. Subsequently, during the surveys conducted by BNHS from June 
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Forest Owlet 



N..0.0.81 


N.,0.0.81 
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1998 to Ju ne 1999, four nesting pairs of Forest Owlet were recorded in Toranmal 
RF between 400-500 msl. Three of these nests were found at Shahada, while 
one nest was located in Taloda, about 30 km from Shahada (Ishtiaq & Rahmani 
2000a). In a survey conducted from January 28 to February 22, 2000, 25 Forest 
Owlets were located from two new sites in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 
along the Satpuda (= Satpura} mountain range. No birds were found in a brief 
survey of its former eastern range in Orissa (Ishtiaq & Rahmani 2000a). 

Rithe (2003a) reported nine Forest Owlets from Melghat Tiger Reserve (MTR): 
two birds at Raipur, two at Malur, four at Jamoda Padao, and one at Mahendri 
RF (in Amravati district), about 100 km to the east of MTR. In 2002, Kasambe et 
al. (2004) found three new sites in Melghat TR: north of Malur village, in Malur 
Beat No. 597 in Harisal Range (one bird, possibly breeding) on June 29, 2002; on 
June 1,2003, one bird on Chaurakund-Malur road, south of Malur village, possibly 
this was the pair recorded earlier by Rithe (2003b); and the third near Jambukuwa 
waterhole, on Beat No. 591 of the Harisal Range, which was detected when it 
replied to a playback call. 

Chavan & Rithe (2009) have reported this species from Yawal WLS, Jalgaon 
district, Maharashtra, on May 21, 2004. Yawal is located between Melghat TR 
and Toranmal RF — two areas where this species has been found. The habitat in 
Yawal is very similar to that of both these reserves. Regarding Yawal, see Rithe 
(2004). 

By 2005, over 100 individuals had been recorded in Melghat TR, which is now 
recognised as the species' stronghold (Kasambe eta/. 2005b). Although there is 
some confusion over its former abundance, evidence strongly suggests that it 
has always been scarce. More recently, survey effort in the Satpuda Range 
(Maharashtra) has located another five sites, indicating that the species may 
prove to be widespread in the previously overlooked western Satpuda Range 
(Mehta et at. 2007, 2010). 

it has been sighted in Narnala Wildlife Sanctuary (Chavan et al. 2013). In a 
survey conducted during 2012-13 , the BNHS team has found 12 individuals in 
Wan Wildlife Sanctuary, and three individuals in Melghat at new locations, which 
include eight in the Hatru Range, one individual in Bujruk Padav area Semadoh 
Tourist Zone, and two each in Gugamai and Sipna divisions (Jayant Wadatkar 
pers. comm. 2013). Kannadasan & Subhasis (2013) claim to have seen it in 
Amravati city, which needs confirmation. 

Ecology: It appears to be a resident bird of fairly open deciduous forests 
dominated by Teak Tectona grandis. It was rediscovered at 460 msl. Most 
historical records came from moist deciduous forest or dense jungle, the 
altitudinal range of which is unclear, although most specimens were collected in 
plain forest. This suggests that the recent observations from hill slopes may 
represent birds in suboptimal habitat. 

This owlet appears to be quite strongly diurnal and fairly easy to detect, 
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frequently perching on prominent bare branches. Lizards, small rodents, 
grasshoppers, and nestlings of other birds are all prey (Kasambe et al. 2005b). It 
appears to use diurnation as a conflict avoidance strategy and to partition the 
available resources with the similar and widespread sympatric Spotted Owlet 
Athene brama (Kasambe et al. 2005b}. It breeds between October and May, 
laying a clutch of two eggs (ishtiaq & Rahmani 2005) in the hole of a softwood 
tree, and can re-lay if its first nesting attempt fails, 

Based on field observations, Ishtiaq et al. (2002) found that its food mainly 
consists of skinks and other small lizards (59%), field mice and rats (16%), birds 
(2.3%), grasshoppers (2%), unknown (20%), and sometimes frogs and caterpillars. 
However, according to a preliminary pellet analysis (Jathar & Rahmani 2004), 
the main diet consists of insects (41%), followed by mammals (36%), reptiles 
(16%,) and remaining (7%) is comprised of birds, arachnids, and amphibians. 
Later, based on a 371-pellet analysis, Jathar etal. (2005) found 574 prey items of 
which 193 were small mammals (i.e., 33.62%). Altogether, eight species of rodents 
(mice and rats) and three species of shrews were recorded from the pellets. 
About 90 samples of mice Mas spp., which was the most frequent prey of the 
Forest Owlet, could not be identified up to species level, and 46 samples were 
not identified due to lack of jawbones and skulls. 

For details of its ecology and behaviour, see Ishtiaq & Rahmani (2000a,b, 2005) 
Ishtiaq et al. (2002), Jathar & Rahmani (2010), Jathar (2006), Yosef et al. (2010). 

Threats: Habitat destruction and modification, and poaching are the biggest 
threats to the Forest Owlet. Severe encroachment took place in 2010 in Toranmal 
RF and Yawa! Sanctuary, by locals and people from nearby Madhya Pradesh (Vinod 
Patil pers. comm. 2010). 



Increasing cultivation inside the Forest Owlet habitat is a threat to its survival 
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It is likely that the otherforest areas where it occurs are under similar intense 
pressure. The proposed Upper Tapi Irrigation Project threatens 244 ha of prime 
Forest Owlet habitat in Melghat TR (Rithe 2003a). The species suffers predation 
from a number of native raptors, limiting productivity, and faces competition for 
a limited number of nesting cavities (Jathar 2006, Ishtiaq & Rahmani 2005). The 
species is hunted by local people, its body parts and eggs being used for local 
customs (Jathar 2006, Jathar & Rahmani 2004). Overgrazing by cattle may also 
reduce habitat suitability (Jathar 2006). Pesticides and rodenticides are used to 
an unknown degree within its range and may pose additional threat (Jathar 2006). 
Cronism has also been reported in the Forest Owlet (Ishtiaq & Rahmani 2000b). 

Conservation measures underway: It is included in Schedule I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and in CITES Appendix I and II. Since its rediscovery 
in 1997, field studies have been conducted on its status, ecology, and threats. 
Interventions have been made to try and prevent further forest loss at the site 
of rediscovery. Over 100 individuals have been seen in the protected Melghat 
TR, Maharashtra (Kasambe et aS. 2005b), and it has been recorded in Toranmal 
RF, Khaknar RF, and Yawal WLS. An education and awareness programme has 
been initiated. There is a move initiated by the IBCN and BNHS to declare the 
Forest Owlet as the State Bird of Maharashtra. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Where Teak forests have been destroyed or damaged, the Forest Department should 
undertake restoration through the removal of non-native species and replanting of 
Teak species. 

(2) Controlled grazing should be allowed to help keep the ground cover low, which 
supports Forest Owiet prey. 

(3) Prevent trapping of birds and other small animal species within the critical habitat of 
the Forest Owlet, both inside and outside protected areas, as this may remove 
potential prey items. 

(4) Relevant experts and NGOs should establish a programme of workshops, interactive 
sessions, and field training for Forest Department staff at all levels. This will ensure 
that government officials are aware of Forest Owlet locations. Logging in the Teak 
dominant forests of Satpuda is a major activity of the Forest Department. However, 
they should not remove Teak trees in known or potential Forest Owiet iocations. 

(5) Certain contiguous forest patches with good population can be declared as protected 
if anthropogenic pressure on that forest is unmanageable, e.g. Toranmal Reserve 
Forest in Nandurbar district. The support of local people is crucial before taking such 
action, as merely declaring the owlet habitat as a protected area will not solve the 
problem. 

(6) Start a long-term papulation monitoring scheme for the Forest Owlet. 

(7) Continue survey in the presently known historical and potential areas. 
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Sociable Lapwing 

Vanellus gregarius (Pallas 1771) 



Bird Life International (2013) has listed Sociable Lapwing as Critically 
Endangered because its population has undergone a very rapid reduction, for 
reasons that are poorly understood, and this decline is projected to continue 
and increase in the future. Recent fieldwork in Kazakhstan (and counts in Turkey 
and the Middle East) have shown the population to be substantially larger than 
was believed, and further research may show that the species warrants 
downlisting to a lower category of threat (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A small ground-dwelling bird of about 13 cm, with long dark 
legs. In the non-breeding plumage in winter, the crown is brown, forehead buffy 
white running backward to broad white supercilia meeting on hindneck. Below 
the supercilium, a brown line starts from lores, runs through the eye and ear- 
coverts, and fades at the hindneck. Chin and throat white, but the breast is grey 
mottled with brown, which merges with the white belly. Upperparts are mainly 
ashy grey, but the tail is white (more conspicuous in flight) with a black 
subterminal band. Sexes alike. 

The breeding plumage is quite different (some birds acquire semi-breeding 
plumage while in India, seen in March end). The crown and eye-stripes become 
black, and the forehead and supercilium pure white. While the chin remains 
white, neck and upper breast become grey and lower breast and abdomen 
become black, but the vent remains white. Juvenile is brown, slightly scalloped 
above, and streaked black below with large white supercilium. In flight, large 
white secondaries, black primaries, and white tail with black subterminal band 
are diagnostic. 
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Distribution: The Sociable Lapwing is one of the few lapwings that migrates 
long distances. It breeds in northern and central Kazakhstan and south-central 
Russia, and migrates widely through Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, Afghanistan, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, and Egypt, and winters in Palestine, Eritrea, Sudan, and India. 

In India, it is a regular winter migrant in small numbers. In recent years it is 
mainly reported from Gujarat and Rajasthan. For historical records, see BirdLife 
International (2001). 

In India, the regular wintering sites of Sociable Lapwing in Gujarat are Dasada 
near Bajana in the Little Rann of Kutch and Chhari Dhand area in the Great Rann 
of Kutch. A frequent wintering site in Rajasthan isTal Chhapar Wild life Sanctuary, 
Churu district in Rajasthan, The fourth location is near Sanand town in 
Ahmedabad district, Gujarat. The total maximum known population of Sociable 
Lapwing wintering in north-west India from these four sites could be put at c. 
200-210 birds (Kasambe 2011, Rahmani 2012). It may be noted that a maximum 
of 45 birds were sighted at Dasada and in the Wild Ass Sanctuary by Yogendra 
Shah and Arpit Deomurari in Kutch (Kasambe 2011). 

Records in Maharashtra: Historically, it has been reported from Maharashtra 
and all records are listed by BirdLife International (2001). For example, Jerdon 
(1862-64) has reported it from Jalna. Vidal (1880) found it in Ratnagiri district, 
on October 3 and 31,1878. It was also recorded by Davidson & Wenden (1878) 
from Deccan, probably in the Bheema river valley, in Solapur or Satara districts. 
They write "Common in some parts of the district during the cold weather." 
Another old record by Davidson (1882) from Shahada (mentioned as Shada) in 
Dhule district: "Considerable flocks in February 1881" and "I have noticed it in 
Nandurbar". This is misquoted as 'four, December 1880' in BirdLife International 
(2001). Another record of 40-50 birds reported by BirdLife International (2001) 
was from Esplanade, Bombay, in December 1899 which stayed there for some 
weeks,-three birds were shot on December 7,1899 (Abdulali 1969, Ali &Abdulali 
1939, Aitken 1900). 

BirdLife (2013) website mentions the following historical records from 
Maharashtra: Shahada, Dhule, collected in February 1884 (one male in NMS), 
February 1891 (two specimens in BMNH); Dhule, collected in January 1884 (one 
female in BMNH); Wadala (Wadale), Godavari river, undated (specimen in AMNH); 
'Kakanathan', north of Ahmednagar, March 1874 (one male in BMNH), and 
another from 80 km north of Ahmednagar, collected in February 1875 (female 
in BMNH). 

D'Abreu (1923) mentioned it as a winter visitor to the erstwhile Central 
Provinces {now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh) without giving further details. 

There are some records in recent years. For example, a couple of sightings in 
1965-71 on Mula-Mutha river, Pune (Mahabal & Lamba 1987, Ingalhalikar etai, 
2000-01). It was reported from Karmala, Barshi, and Akkalkot talukas in Sholapur 
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district (Mahabai 1989). A single bird was sighted near Amravati in Maharashtra 
on March 11, 2001 (Kasambe & Chaudhary 2006). 

Ecology: It breeds semi-colonially in the short-grass steppes of Kazakhstan, 
sometimes very close to nomadic settlements, possibly due to the short grass 
and availability of insects on cattle dung. The nest is a tiny scrape on the ground 
where two to three eggs are laid, that are incubated by both sexes. Food consists 
of tiny insects, worms, and seeds. For more details of its ecology, see BirdLife 
International (2001, 2013, and website). 

in the wintering areas like Gujarat and Rajasthan, it is mainly seen in stubble 
and fallow fields where the vegetation remains low due to grazing. Unlike other 
lapwings, it moves and lives in flocks. 

Threats: Possibly the biggest threat to this migratory species is extreme 
hunting pressure on its migratory route, particularly in Syria and Iraq. Special 
hunting expeditions are organised in Syria during its migratory season, when 
sometimes hundreds of birds are shot down, and whole flocks are exterminated. 
In its wintering quarters such as India and northern Africa (Sudan and Eritrea), 
hunting pressure is very low. Various theories for its decline in Kazakhstan have 
been postulated, including climate change (see BirdLife International 2011), but 
none have satisfactorily explained its decline. 

The species has suffered a very rapid decline and range contraction all over 
its breeding and wintering range (BirdLife International 2013). 

Conservation measures underway: It is included in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. Among the 466 IBAs in India, the Sociable Lapwing 
is found only in eight (Islam & Rahmani 2004). It is included in CMS Appendix I 
and II. An international species action plan was published in 2004. It is legally 
protected in Armenia, Kazakhstan, Russia, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and 
Uzbekistan. An intensive research project at breeding sites in central Kazakhstan 
has been running since 2004, and includes surveys in north and east Kazakhstan 
(BirdLife International 2013). Satellite tags have been placed on birds in central 
Kazakhstan, one of which was tracked to India near Ahmedabad on January 4, 
2011 (http://www.birdlife.org/sociabl e-!apwing/2011/)l/dinara-celebrates-new- 
year-in-india/), 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) As India is one of the most important wintering areas of Sociable Lapwing, there is a 
need to start a project to study its wintering ecology, particularly its use of fallow 
fields and short-grass plains. 

(2) Study its movement by putting PTTs on birds wintering in India so their exact breeding 
areas in Kazakhstan and other countries can be established. 

(3) Collaborate and cooperate with international agencies and experts to study its exact 
habitat requirements and conservation needs. 
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Jerdon's Courser 

Rhinoptilus bitorquatus (Blyth 1848) 


Jerdon's Courser Rhinoptilus bitorquatus , earlier known as Cursorius 
bitorquatus, is endemic to India and is reported from scrub forest in Cuddupah 
district, Andhra Pradesh. The species has been listed as Critically Endangered by 
BirdUfe and IUCN due to its single, small, declining population, which is 
threatened by exploitation of scrub forest, livestock overgrazing, human 
disturbance, and other anthropogenic pressures. 

Jerdon's Courser was first recorded by 
T.C. Jerdon in c. 1848, "from the hilly 
country above the Eastern Ghats off 
Nellore and in Cuddapah district" (Blyth 
1848). In May 1867, W.T. Blanford sighted 
this bird "close to Sironcha on the 
Godavari" in eastern Maharashtra. Later 
in March 1871, he sighted it near 
Bhadrachalam, in Andhra Pradesh 
(Blanford 1898). In Maharashtra, three 
birds were recorded 24 km east of 
Sironcha, near the Godavari river 
(undated) (Blanford 1867,1869). In 1900, 

Howard Campbell recorded Jerdon's 
Courser near Anantapur in Andhra 
Pradesh (Baker 1929), D'Abreu (1923) 
mentioned it as "a rare bird found at 
Sironcha" without giving further details about his sightings. 

For almost 86 years, there was no sighting, until it was rediscovered near 
Reddipalli, in Cuddapah district, Andhra Pradesh in January 1986 by Bhushan 
(1986). Later, Jegannathan et al. (2002, 2004) did extensive ecological study in 
Sri Lankamalleswara WLS. For recent records and study on this species, see 
Bird Life International (2001) and Rahmani (2012). 

An attempt to locate it in Maharashtra near Sironcha in Gadchiroli district 
during June 9 to 11, 2006 failed (Kasambe et al. 2009). But more attempts are 
required in this area as there are good patches of scru b country around Sironcha. 

The species is included in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 
1972. just after the rediscovery of the Jerdon's Courser in 1986, the Andhra 
Pradesh government declared an area of 464.42 sq. km around the discovery 
site as the Sri Lankamalleswara WLS. Later, the 1,031 sq. km Sri Penusula 
Narasimha WLS also came into being, in 1997. In order to commemorate the 
rediscovery, the Indian Postal Service released a stamp in 1988. 
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Pink-headed Duck 

Rhodonessa caryophyllocea (Latham 1790) 


According to Bird Life International (2013), "This species has not been 
conclusively seen in the wild since 1935; it was always considered rare, and is 
likely to have declined severely through a combination of hunting and habitat 
loss. However, further surveys are needed of remote wetlands in northern 
Myanmar where there has been a possible recent sighting and credible local 
reports were received in 2006. Any remaining population is likely to be tiny, and 
for these reasons it is treated as Critically Endangered." The last authenticated 
field sighting was in 1935. 

The Pink-headed Duck was formerly distributed in the Gangetic plains from 
central Uttar Pradesh, east to extreme west Assam, and south to east Orissa. 
There are records from Bangladesh and Myanmar, but rarely from Nepal. 
Scattered records from Punjab, Maharashtra, and Andhra Pradesh represent 
former vagrancy and/or erroneous observations (Rasmussen &Anderton 2005). 
The last record is of a bird shot in 1935 in Darbhanga in Bihar by C.M. Inglis. In 
Maharashtra, there are unconfirmed old records from Jalna and Ahmednagar. 
For details, see BirdLife International {2001, p. 490, and comments on p. 500). 

It is included in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is 
also listed in CITES Appendix I and CMS Appendix II. Since 2003, BirdLife 
International conducted searches in Indochina and the Biodiversity and National 
Conservation Association (BANCA) conducted five separate searches in Kachin 
state, Myanmar, following convincing local reports (BirdLife International 2013). 
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Siberian Crane 

Grus leucogerctnus Pallas 1773 



The Siberian Crane is a marginal species in Maharashtra, and since its 
extinction in India in 2002, conservation attention has shifted to Russia and China 
where 99% of the population is now confined. There is only one reliable record 
from Maharashtra of a straggler which was shot by McMaster at Kuhi town near 
Nagpur in February in an unspecified year {McMaster 1871, D'Abreu 1935). There 
is one specimen in the BNHS collection (Abduiali 1969) received from Victoria 
Garden, Mumbai. This was probably a captive bird. 
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Greater Adjutant 
Leptoptilos dubius (Gmelin 1789) 



This is a marginal species to Maharashtra so we are not describing it in detail. 
Greater Adjutant has a wide range in north and north-east India, and Southeast 
Asia, its small population is declining very rapidly. For these reasons it is classified 
as Endangered by IUCN and BirdLife International (2013). 

The Greater Adjutant formerly occurred in much of South Asia and continental 
Southeast Asia, from Pakistan through northern India, Nepal, and Bangladesh to 
Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. It is mainly seen in north and 
north-east India (Rahmani 1989b, Saikia & Bhattacharjee 1989, Rahmani et al. 
1990, Bhattacharjee & Saikia 1996, Singha 1998, Singha et al. 2003). Recently, 
Rahmani (2012) has described its distribution in India. There is no recent record 
of this species from Maharashtra, but we have a few old records. For example, 
Davidson saw one Greater Adjutant feeding with a lot of vultures (Davidson & 
Wenden 1878) and 10 solitary individuals between January 1881 and July 1886 
in Dhule (Davidson 1882, 1886). Rare in Mumbai and Konkan (Keswal 1886a,b, 
Abdulali 1981) and rare in Deccan (Ali & Ripley 1983, Sykes 1833, Fairbank 1876, 
Butler 1881). Even 100 years ago, it was considered rare and now it has probably 
disappeared totally from the state. 
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Egyptian Vulture 

Neophron percnopterus (Linnaeus 1758) 


The Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus is perhaps the most widespread 
vulture of the Old World, with isolated resident populations in the Cape Verde 
and Canary Islands off the northwest coast of Africa, north Africa, Ethiopia, and 
east Africa, isolated populations in Angola and Namibia, southern Europe, the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East, Central Asia to India, and Nepal. In its wide 
range, it is declining rapidly, therefore BirdLife International (2013) has listed it 
as Endangered. It is a long-lived and slow-breeding bird with very few predators 
on adults, therefore any decrease in breeding or increase in adult mortality, as 
seen in southern Europe (>50% over the last three generations, i.e. 42 years) 
could spell doom to this species. India, where good populations used to be 
present 20 years ago, has also seen a sharp decline. Bird Life International (2013) 
estimates its total world population between 13,000-41,000 mature individuals. 

Most critically, the species has undergone a catastrophic decline (>35% per 
year) since 1999 in India, where numbers detected on road transects declined 
by 68% between the years 2000 and 2003 (Cuthbert ef at. 2006). 

Field Characters: The Egyptian Vulture has a unique appearance and cannot 
be mistaken for any other vulture. It is a small kite-like vulture with naked head 
and small all-feathered neck. Adult dirty white with black flight feathers; juveni le 
dark with pale vent and tail. The face is bare, yellow in adult and brown in juvenile. 
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Distribution: The Egyptian Vulture has a very wide range in Africa, 
southern Europe, the whole of the Middle East, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
India, and Nepal. For details of population figures, see BirdLife International 
(2013). 

it is found all over India, from the plains to c. 2,500 msl, sometimes very close 
to human habitation, but its numbers are decreasing. It is still widespread in 
India and frequently seen in Uttarakhand, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Chhattisgarh, Maharashtra, and decreasingly so in south India. 
Recently, Rahmani (2012) has given selected records from India. 

Records in Maharashtra: Prasad (2003a) has collated old records from Western 
Maharashtra. It was reported from Mumbra, Thane (Ali & Abduiali 1938b); Pune 
(Ingalhalikar 1988, Betham 1902); Solapur and Satara district in Deccan plateau 
(Davidson & Wenden 1878, Burgess 1854); south Konkan (Vidal 1880); and Dhule 
district (Barnes 1888, Davidson 1882). It was a very common resident vulture 
species in Vidarbha (D'Abreu 1923). Abduiali (1981) listed it as an uncommon 
resident in the area including the Ghats, at Bombay and Salsette, Ali & Abduiali 
(1938b) found it locally common, and Aitken (1900) only found it on a few 
occasions in Mumbai city. In south Konkan, where Vidal (1880) found it to be a 
scarce resident, Soman (1963) mentioned it as a common bird. 

Presently, one or two individuals are occasionally seen at various places in 
the state. Recent records from Maharashtra include Jyotiba hill in Kolhapur 
district, 2007 (Raman Kulkarni pers. comm.), Sagareshwar WIS in Sangli district, 
2010 (Pramod Patil pers. obs.), Ajinkyatara Fort, in Satara district, 2010 (Kshitija 
Kulkarni pers. comm.), Nannaj Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary in Solapur district, 
2010 (Pramod Patil pers. obs.), Veer dam, in Pune district, 2013 (Siddhesh 
Brahmankar pers. comm.), Bittangad, Sangamner in Ahmednagar, 2013 (Ravi 
Ghaisas pers. comm.), Achegao in South Solapur taluka in Solapur district, 2013 
(Sujit Narwade pers. obs.). 

One individual was sighted at Kekatpur reservoir near Amravati city, Amravati 
district on January 30,2000 and another on December 25, 2003 on the outskirts 
of Amravati city (Kasambe & Wadatkar 2007). 

There are a few recent records from Nagpur (through pers. comm, from Rohan 
Chakravarty in 2007; Tarique Sani in 2008; Sanjay Nafdey, Kumar Ziipelwar, and 
Kuldeep Shukla in 2012; and Rajendra Pradhan in 2013). 

Ecology: The Egyptian Vulture can be seen sauntering around villages and 
nomad camps, looking for carrion, offal, garbage, and human excrement. It 
opportunistically picks up crickets, frogs, and alates of emerging termites. Its 
use of stones as a tool for breaking Ostrich eggs in Africa is well-known. An 
incubating female Great Indian Bustard was found to be very frightened by the 
presence of Egyptian Vulture, perhaps due to this habit (Rahmani 1989a). It has 
a narrow long beak, which helps it in tearing off small pieces of meat through 
narrow spaces between bones that large-beaked vultures cannot reach. 
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There has been widespread decline In the population of Egyptian Vulture 
Sights like this gathering have become uncommon 


The Egyptian Vulture is usually solitary or found in pairs with juveniles, but on 
good feeding sites {e.g., Jorber carcass dump, Bikaner), 1,000-2,000 are seen in 
winter {Vibhu Prakash pers. comm. 2010). It roosts singly or in small groups, 
generally on tall trees, but electric pylons are frequently used where tall trees 
are absent (e.g., Rann of Kutch). Although it is mostly resident and seen around 
its usual haunts throughout the year, the northern populations undertake short 
to long distance migration as conditions become unsuitable during winter. It 
feeds on dead animals but can also kill stranded fish and turtles, and perhaps 
small prey. Prakash & Nanjappa {1988} observed Egyptian Vulture actively killing 
Checkered Keelback (Xenochrophis piscator) in Keoladeo NP, Bharatpur. 

It mainly nests on cliffs, rocky outcrops, ledges of occupied buildings, 
abandoned forts and ruins, but occasionally on tall trees where its preferred 
nesting habitat is not available. A single egg is laid and both parents share 
incubation and chick-rearing duties. 

Threats: In its vast distributional range, threats vary from country to country 
and region to region. In some areas, loss of wild ungulate populations and hence 
reduced food supply is the main threat, while in some countries antibiotic residues 
in cattle carcasses could be the major threat. Another threat that was recorded 
in, but may not be confined to, Bulgaria is avian pox. Death by hitting power 
lines is an additional risk in some European countries where the population is 
small anyway, In India, the annual rate of population decline was 35% during 
2000-2003 and the population in 2003 was estimated to be 20% of that in the 
early 1990s (Cuthbert etal. 2006). 
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In India, the main threat could be poisoning by feeding on cattle carcasses 
contaminated by diclofenac, as has been seen in Gyps species of vultures. 
Probably other NSAIDs used in livestock could be killing these vultures also. Earlier, 
when Gyps species of vultures were in abundance, they would not allow the 
Egyptian Vulture to feed on internal organs of a carcass such as lungs and liver, 
but now with the near total disappearance of Gyps vultures from the Indian 
subcontinent, the Egyptian Vulture has a greater chance to feed on such internal 
organs that contain more diclofenac than the muscles and tendons on which it 
fed earlier. Thus the risk increases. 

Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. In India, it still occurs in numerous PAs and IBAs. 
The veterinary use of diclofenac has been totally banned by the Indian 
Government since 2006. Regular surveys by BNHS, funded by RSPB, are ongoing 
in India. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Birdlife International (2013) and Rahmani (2012) have given general suggestions for the 

whole range of its distribution in India. Here we give Maharashtra-specific 

recommendations: 

(1) Total ban on veterinary use of diclofenac should be implemented in the whole 
country. Even human use diclofenac should not be allowed for veterinary use. 

(2) Study the impact of other NSAIDs on Egyptian Vulture. 

(3) Conduct surveys on a regular basis to study the population trend in the state. 

(4) Start an environmental education campaign in rural areas about the importance of 
vultures. 

(5) Conduct ecological and behavioural studies on this species. 

(6) Study its movement through satellite tracking to map its home range in breeding 
and non-breeding seasons, and also study the dispersal of juveniles. 
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Lesser Florican 

Sypheotides indicus (Miller 1782) 



This species qualifies as Endangered because it has a very small, declining 
population, primarily as a result of loss and degradation of its dry grassland 
habitat. The rate of decline is predicted to increase in the near future, as pressure 
on the remaining grasslands intensifies (BirdLife International 2013}. 

Field Characters: A small, sfeek, long-necked, hen-like bird with long legs. 
Size equal to that of a domestic hen, male c. 46 cm; female slightly larger, c. 51 
cm. Breeding male is black-and-white, with a tuft of typical narrow spatulate 
upcurved black plumes projecting behind the head, three on either side. Non¬ 
breeding male is similar to female, but with much white on the wing. The female 
is sandy buff, mottled, and with blackish arrowhead marks on back. Two parallel 
biackish stripes down centre of throat and foreneck also present. Forehead and 
crown black with a pale median stripe or 'centre parting'. Cheek plumes are 
absent in female. 

Distribution: The Lesser Florican is endemic to the Indian subcontinent. It is 
an irregular local migrant, and also nomadic in the rainy season (SW monsoon). 
It was once widespread and common, but now breeds only in a few areas in 
Gujarat, southeast Rajasthan, northwest Maharashtra, and western Madhya 
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The grassland-agriculture mosaic habitat of Lesser Florican in Akola-Washtm area 


Pradesh.There is some dispersal to south-east India in the non-breeding season. 
It was once common in the Terai region of Nepal, but now is seen in the area 
quite rarely. It has also been sighted in Pakistan and is a vagrant in Bangladesh. 
For a review of its former distribution, see Sankaran et al. (1992) and BirdLife 
International (2001). 

Recently, Rahmani (2012) has collated old and latest records of this species in 
India. Here we give records from Maharashtra. 

Records from Maharashtra: It was recorded from Sinhagad Hills and hills 
around Mulshi in Pune district but it was not seen after 1973 {Mahabal & Lamba 
1987). It was seen at Saswat-Dive Ghat in Pune district in 1994 (Kalpavriksh 2001). 
D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned that "it probably breeds in September" in the 
Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh). A specimen was shot 
near Pen in Raigad district on November 1,1896 (Anon. 1898). The main breeding 
areas of Lesser Florican in Maharashtra were apparently in the districts of Nashik, 
Ahmednagar, and Solapur (Islam & Rahmani 2002). 

Solapur district: It was reported from Nannaj Bustard Sanctuary in Solapur 
district (Islam & Rahmani 2002). 

Nashik: A florican was sighted in the Gangapur grasslands on September 24 
and 25, 1998 at the Hosor grassland in Nashik district (Raha & Prakash 2001b). 
Two floricans were sighted here on November 6, 1998 (Pittie 1998). Hosor 
grassland is 20 km from Nashik towards Dhulia. Probably the florican was common 
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and present throughout the year in Nashik and Ahmednagar district (Hume & 
Marshal 1879). 

Akola and Washim districts: On September 27, 1998 and October 3, 1998, 
Himmat Pawar, a Phasepardhi tribal, led a team of foresters and showed a florican 
in grasslands (called shivar locally) near Shisa-Masa villages in Akola district. On 
November 17,1998 an injured female florican was found by Himmat Pawar at 
the same place. This bird was treated and released in its habitat the next day 
(Rithe 2003b, Kasambe & Gahale 2010), 

The beed (grassland) near Dongargaon, Vijora, Shisa-Masa villages, in Akola 
district supports the migrant population of Lesser Florican. This 433 ha area 
belonging to the Forest Department is a healthy grassland. It is also connected 
with other smaller grass beed s which are administered by the Revenue 
Department (Rithe 2003b). 

On April 29, 2010 Prashant Gahale and Vijay Kawale sighted a florican near 
the Borgaon Manju dam, locally called Machchhi Talao. The dam is c. 25 km east 
of Akola city (Kasambe & Gahale 2010). 

Kaustubh Pandharipande claimed that there are 20-25 Lesser Floricans in 
Washim district. An area of c. 800 sq. km is demarcated as active Lesser Florican 
habitat in the Vidarbha region of Maharashtra. These floricans are sighted in 
grassland patches and agricultural land in Akola and Washim districts. 
Pandharipande has taken the help of the Phasepardhi community to locate the 
floricans and is working for the conservation of the floricans and their habitat 
(http://articles.timesofindia.indiatimes.com/2012-07-29/pune/ 
32922990_ljesser-floricans-great-indian-bustard-foundation-grassland as 
accessed on 27 July 2013). IBCN is supporting Samvedana, an IBCN partner, led 
by Pandharipande. 

Yavatmal: In 1982, a female florican was captured by a Pardhi tribal and 
brought to Nagpur to show it to Maruti Chitampalli of the Forest Department. 
The bird was captured and then released at the grasslands near Darwha town in 
Yavatmal district (Kasambe & Gahale 2010). 

Kolhapur: Balu Dhondiba Shinde, residing in a small village called Ambap, 
found a female Lesser Florican on October 30, 2002. This village is 20 km off the 
Pune-Bengaluru highway (Kasambe & Gahale 2010), 

Chandrapur: Two floricans were sighted at Marda-Wanoja area of Warora in 
Chandrapur district on March 22, 2013 (Sujit Narwade pers. obs. 2013). 

Ecology: The Lesser Florican, like other members of the bustard family, forages, 
shelters, displays, and breeds in grasslands. It generally occurs on plain and gently 
undulating terrain on large plateaux covered with grass. It does not inhabit hills, 
wetlands, marshes, dense forest, extreme desert, and barren land. It is particularly 
an inhabitant of grasslands and open fields, preferring drier ungrazed plains with 
0.5-1 m tall grass, Magrath et al. (1985) report that it generally avoids areas 
covered with tall grass or dense forests, and occupies grasslands with a shrub 
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density of fewer than 50 per hectare (mostly Acacia, Butea, Ziziphus, and 
Calotropis). Magrath etal. (1985) and Sankaran (1997) observed that high grass 
productivity, an indicator of low grazing pressure, is a good predictor of its 
presence. 

The Lesser Florican is said to be so dependent on undisturbed semi-arid 
grasslands, especially for breeding and foraging, that it is difficult to imagine its 
survival without the availability of good grasslands. The bird typically occurs in 
dry grasslands with scattered bushes and scrub, and to a lesser extent in tall 
crops of millet and cotton. Sufficient grass cover is particularly important during 
the breeding season. Tall trees with large canopy are not desirable in florican 
habitat. 

The Lesser Florican is reported to eat vegetable matter including shoots of 
crops, grass, and herbs; also seeds, drupes, and berries. Like other bustards, it 
leads a nomadic life outside the breeding season, determined by the availability 
offood. Adequate insectfood, apart from suitable climatic conditions, is supposed 
to play a significant role in rearing of chicks. 

Threats: Earlier, hunting was the main threat as this florican was considered a 
gamebird, but now destruction and deterioration of its grassland habitat is the 
main threat, although it is still poached by tribals in many areas. The Pardhi 
community in Maharashtra regularly hunts floricans for food. This community 
alone can save the florican from extinction in Maharashtra as only they know 
where to find this species {Kasambe & Gahale 2010). In some areas, invasive 
species such as Prosopis chiiensis threaten habitat quality. Over the last two 
decades, unreliable monsoon rains have caused significant population 
fluctuations. 

Conservation measures underway: It is included in Schedule I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 and listed in CITES Appendix II. Two Lesser Florican 
sanctuaries were declared in Madhya Pradesh (Sailana in Ratlam and Sardarpur 
in Jhabua districts). Good florican habitat is present in Lala and Naliya grasslands 
in Kutch, and Velavadar NP in Bhavnagar district, Gujarat. The Rajasthan Forest 
Department has deployed watchmen and cattle guards in Sonkhaliya area in 
Ajmer district to protect Lesser Florican and Great Indian Bustard. 

There are many private initiatives also, which are quite effective, although on 
a small scale. Samvedana, an NGO, has started work with the Pardhi community 
in Akola and Washim districts of Vidarbha region for in situ conservation of florican 
through strengthening of alternate livelihoods for the Pardhi community 
(Kaustubh Pandharipande pers. comm. 2013). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Policy Recommendations 

1. National Policy on Grassland Management: Despite the fact that India has perhaps the 
highest density of livestock in the world (550 million heads and increasing), there is no 
grazing policy. National Grazing Policy has been under discussion since 1960, but due to 
political and social ramifications, the Government of India has not yet finalised it. With 
increasing pressure on land due to urbanisation and industrialisation, and demand for 
more food, it is imperative to have an overall land use policy, within which there should 
be a National Grazing Policy. The Government of India must recognise the ecological 
services provided by grasslands. Currently, grasslands are by and large considered 
wastelands due to lack of an understanding of their ecological role. Moreover, the current 
practice of treating grasslands only as a source of fodder for cattle needs to be 
reconsidered. Sustainable use of grassland resources without harming their ecological 
services needs to be emphasised in the National Grazing Policy. 

2. Plantation: Under the umbrella of Joint Forest Management/Ecodevelopment or Social 
Forestry Schemes, large scale tree plantation takes place in grasslands. Some very good 
grasslands, for example, Dahod in Gujarat, have been converted to forest plantation. 
CAMPA (State Compensatory Afforestation) funds should never be used to destroy 
grasslands in the name of "greening India". Tree plantation by the forest department in 
grasslands or beeds should be strictly avoided as a matter of policy. 

3. Control of invasive species: Eradication of Prosopisjulifiora and other invasive tree species 
from selected grasslands in northwestern India should be taken up immediately. The 
excellent example of Velavadar IMP, Gujarat, where Prosopis saplings are immediately 
removed from grasslands, should be followed elsewhere. Eradication and monitoring of 
invasive species in grasslands should be a continuous programme, following the guidelines 
of the lUCN-Invasive Species Specialist Group. 

4. Implementation of the recommendations of Lesser Florican Recovery Programme: 
Detailed recommendations have been given in this Programme which should be 
implemented. Site-wise implementable action plans should be developed by the Forest 
Department involving local communities, research institutes, researchers, and NGOs. 

5. Project Bustards: As all the three resident species bf bustards need target-oriented, long¬ 
term plans that would require vision, funds, programmes, and specific actions, the 
Government of India should start Project Bustards (Rahmani 2006) on the pattern of 
other similar programmes. Project Bustards was also recommended by IUCN during its 
World Congress in 2004 at Bangkok. 

Administrative Recommendations 

1. Inclusion of more florican habitats in the existing Wildlife Protected Area Network: Less 
than 5% of the globally endangered Lesser Florican habitat is presently protected by the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. 

Since protected florican habitats are better than non-protected grasslands, it would be 
best to bring more grasslands underthe Wildlife Protected Areas of India. More grasslands 
should be declared as Conservation or Community Reserves with the consensus of local 
communities. It is urgently required to bring some of the grasslands in Maharashtra 
within the PA network. Furthermore, grasslands in the protected areas need to be 
managed to fulfill the habitat requirements of the Lesser Florican. 
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2. Florican friendly land use pattern: Floricans prefer pure, undisturbed grass patches with 
mosaic of last-year grasses, to settle down at the beginning of the breeding season. 
Therefore, it is recommended to leave a mosaic of old grasses during harvesting, for 
floricans as well as other grassland wildlife. Instead of leasing out grasslands for grazing 
it would be better if the grasses were cut manually after the monsoon season. That 
would prevent cattle trampling on florican nests, as well as the spread of invasive tree 
species. Pesticide use in adjoining agricultural fields is found to be detrimental to the 
survival of floricans, therefore, local communities need to be advised of the ill effects of 
pesticide use. At the same time, they should be compensated if they incur loss in 
production due to non-use of pesticides around florican habitats. 

3. Florican Watch and community involvement in florican conservation: An awareness and 
sensitisation programme for the conservation of Lesser Florican and its habitats should 
be initiated by the State Forest Department. This should be supplemented with 
ecotourism and sensitive florican-watching activities. Local communities (e.g. Pardhi 
community) need to be involved in the management of grasslands and they need to be 
told the reasons behind the decline of florican species and the deterioration of their 
grasslands. The initiative could include regulation of grazing/harvesting in grasslands 
with the help of local communities. Some grasslands in florican habitats should not be 
disturbed during the breeding season. This initiative could be implemented in 
collaboration with the Forest Department, Revenue Department, local NGOs, and local 
communities. 

4. Florican-f riendly grassland management: Apart from declaring some important grasslands 
as Conservation or Community Reserves, the current use of grasslands should be 
modified. Instead of allowing livestock grazing all over the grasslands, certain parts would 
need to be protected for at least a year. Next year, these protected grass patches could 
be used for fodder, while protecting other parts of the grasslands for a one-year period. 
This alternation of grazing and non-grazing would help the floricans to settle down and 
to breed. 

Research Recommendations 

1. Regular monitoring: It is extremely important to monitor the Lesser Florican population 
annually or once in two years. It is also important to record data on grasslands, particularly 
the changes in land use pattern, to keep watch on plantation/invasive species and also 
to involve local communities and the administration machinery in the conservation of 
Lesser Florican. Monitoring protocol developed by Sankaran (1990, 1991, 2000} should 
be followed. A Florican Study Team should be developed, consisting of various NGOs, 
state forest departments, and local residents to regularly monitor the Lesser Florican 
and its habitat. 

2. Research: In the 1980s and early 1990s, a number of studies were carried out on 
population status, habitat use, and behaviour in the breeding grounds, but there is 
practically no information on these aspects in the non-breeding areas, the knowledge of 
which is crucial for a comprehensive conservation plan. It is important to know the status 
of non-breeding habitats of Lesser Florican using satellite tracking techniques, to 
understand the migration pattern/movements, and current status and distribution in 
India, which would yield data on the species in other areas. A study on the effects of 
pesticides and insecticides on Lesser Florican is also long due. 
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Black-bellied Tern 


Sterna acuticauda Gray 1832 



According to BirdLife International (2013), the Black-bellied Tern is almost 
extinct in a large part of its range, but remains locally common throughout the 
Indian subcontinent. Consequently, overall decline may be moderately rapid, 
qualifying the species as Near Threatened, although monitoring is urgently 
needed to better assess trends in India. Its total population could be between 
10,000 and 25,000, but re-assessment is urgently required. 

Field Characters: A small {33 cm) tern with deeply forked tail and deep orange 
bill. During the breeding season, adults have black cap, white lores, dark grey 
breast, and black belly and vent. Non-breeding birds and immature birds have 
white belly, with streaked crown and black mask. Juveniles are buffy-grey above 
with blackish marking, lack tail streamers, and the orange bill has a dark tip. The 
Whiskered Tern in breeding plumage is often mistaken for Black-bellied Tern. 

Distribution: it is found on ail the major rivers of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Nepal, Myanmar, southern China, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. It is 
not reported from Sri Lanka (Kotagama & Ratnavira 2010). In India, it is mainly 
found in the north, east, and central parts. Resident in all major rivers of north, 
central, and eastern India, it becomes uncommon southwards where it is a winter 
migrant. It is essentially an inland and freshwater tern, not found on the sea coast 
(Ali & Ripley 1987). Recently, Rahmani (2012) described its all-India distribution. 

Records in Maharashtra: In Maharashtra, Black-bellied Tern is uncommon 
now, although it was a common breeding bird more than 100 years ago (Davidson 
& Wenden 1878). D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned it as "frequently breeding in 
company with the River Tern" in the erstwhile Central Provinces (now Vidarbha 
and Madhya Pradesh). 
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A single bird was sighted in breeding plumage in February 2009 at Akshi beach, 
near Alibag, Raigad district, with other species of terns (Nikhi! Bhopale pers. 
comm. 2010). 

Prasad (2003a) collated all the historical and recent records of this species 
from northwestern Maharashtra. Black-bellied Tern is gregarious during the 
breeding season, March and April, and was mainly recorded in the Deccan region 
of Maharashtra from Bheema river, Solapur, Satara, and Ahmednagar districts 
(Burgess 1855, Sykes 1833, Davidson & Wenden 1878) and as an uncommon 
bird in Dhule district (Davidson 1882) with no records from southern Western 
Ghats. 

In Pune district, it was seen at Mula-Mutha (Mahaba! & Lamba 1987), 
Ujani (Bharucha & Gogte 1990), and at Khamgaon and Wurwund (Rahul 
Purandare in 2002, Purandare 1989). It was recorded from the Mira 
Bhayandar area, Mumbai during late March/early April (Sunjoy Monga 
<birdsofbombay@yahoogroups.com>). 

In May 2013, one individual was seen at Chargao dam of Chimur tehsil, 
Chandrapur (Sujit Narwade pers. obs.}. Pramod Patil sighted one individual each 
at Bhigwan (Ujjani dam backwaters) in January 2013 and at Pashan reservoir in 
Pune in 2009. 

Ecology: It inhabits large rivers, foraging methodically over long stretches of 
placid waters, and resting on river islands and sandbanks. "Not normally on the 
coast", as stated by Kazmierczak & van Perlo (2000). According to Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), winters "very rarely brackish waters. [SE Asia]" and there are 
"a few records from SW coast [of India] " It feeds mainly on fish, also insects and 
crustaceans. It is gregarious and hunts in groups. It breeds colonially in summer 
(April to June) in the north, and February onwards in the south. The nest is a 
mere scrape on the sand, where two to three eggs are laid. Sometimes the nests 
are quite far apart, but it also nests colonially with other terns, Indian Skimmer, 
and pratincoles (del Hoyo et oi. 1996). Wide nest dispersion is presumably an 
adaptation to heavy pressure from terrestrial predators, including man. 
Incubation and fledgling periods are unknown. Call is a pleasant krek-krek , 
constantly uttered as they fly about (Baker 1929). Not much is known about its 
breeding and feeding ecology, 

Threats: As human population increases, these birds face numerous threats, 
particularly during the breeding period. Most of the large rivers in South Asia 
are now dammed and their islands heavily cultivated, leaving not many 
undisturbed areas for these birds to breed. As a result of dams and utilisation of 
water (through pumps and pipes) for cultivation or supply to towns and villages 
for drinking, there is very little water left in rivers in summer, exposingthe riverine 
islands to terrestrial predators. Although there is not much collection of eggs for 
food in India, dogs, cats, and crows destroy whole colonies. Sudden release of 
water from dams also washes away eggs and chicks. 
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Most of the river banks and islands suffer severe human disturbance, resulting in 
repeated nest failure of species such as Black-bellied Tern 


Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule IV of the Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972. It is found in a large number of PAs/IBAs (Rahmani 2012). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There is immense need to conduct systematic monitoring of the species in all 
the major wetlands in the state. Networking through various birdwatching 
groups will yield additional information on the distribution of the species. 
Ecological studies can help to understand its ecological and conservation needs. 
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SALEEL TAMBE 


Marbled Duck 

Marmaronetta angustirostris (Menetries 1832) 



Bird Life International (2013) has listed Marbled Duck as Vulnerable as it has 
suffered a rapid population decline, evident in its core wintering range, from 
widespread and extensive habitat destruction. 

Field Characters: A small duck (c. 48 cm) with overall plumage grey-brown 
flecked with creamy-brown. It has a dark eye-patch and broad eye-stripe from 
eye to nape. A slight nuchal crest is present. No speculum or wing mirror, unlike 
teals. Ventral side sullied white, more or less barred transversely with brown (Ali 
& Ripley 1987). Female slightly smaller than the male. Juveniles are similar to 
adults but with more off-white blotches. In flight, the wings look pale without a 
marked pattern, and lack speculum on the secondaries. Pale blotches on the 
mantle and wing coverts impart a marbled effect to the plumage, hence the 
name. 

Distribution: The Marbled Duck has a fragmented distribution in the western 
Mediterranean (Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, wintering in north and sub- 
Saharan west Africa), the eastern Mediterranean (Turkey, Israel, Jordan, Syria, 
wintering south to Egypt) and western and southern Asia (Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Russia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan,Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, and China, wintering in Iran, Pakistan, and northwest India) 
(BirdLife International 2001, 2013). 

In India, it is a rare winter visitor to the northwest, north, and northeast. 
Rahmani & Islam (2008) have given historical and recent records from India. In 
Maharashtra, there are only a few records in the last 150 years. A single Marbled 
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Duck was shot on January 26,1947 at the Kapurwadi Tank, Ahmednagar district 
and the specimen was deposited in BNHS (Abdulali & Shekar 1965). Earlier, one 
bird was shot at Ravengaon Lake, 75 km southwest of "Poona" on December 15, 
1934 by Hickie (1935). Mahabal & Lamba (1987} claim to have seen this bird at 
Mulshi dam in November 1965 and January 1968, and at Khamgaon in December 
1967 in Pune district. 

Ecology; In India, the Marbled Duck is found on reedy and matted vegetation- 
covered jheels. It is adapted to seasonal or otherwise temporary wetlands, 
favouring shallow brackish waters rich in emergent and submergent vegetation 
(Green 1993,1996, 2000). 

Threats: It suffers from the usual biotic pressures faced all over the world by 
wetland birds: habitat destruction by drainage for agricultural or industrial or 
hydrological purposes, pollution, and excessive livestock grazing. In India, it is 
reported from many IBAs/PAs (Rahmani 2012) but none in Maharashtra. 

Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and also in CMS Appendix I and II. In India in 
recent years, it has been reported from some IBAs/PAs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As it is an irregular winter migrant in India, we cannot do much to protect this species 

significantly. BirdLife International (2013) has given recommendations for its protection 

in all range countries, while Rahmani (2012) gave suggestions for India. Here we give 

recommendations of Maharashtra: 

(1) Conduct regular surveys and monitoring in wetlands, 

(2) Conduct research on its wintering ecology. 

(3) Protect habitats at all sites regularly holding the species. 

(4) Prevent poaching and trapping. 

(5) Increase public awareness regarding wetland protection. 
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Lesser Adjutant 

Leptoptilos jovonicus (Horsfiefd 1821) 



BirdLife International (2013) has listed the Lesser Adjutant as Vulnerable due 
to its small declining population, particularly as a result of hunting pressure in 
some countries of its range. Its numbers are estimated to vary between 6,500 
and 8,000. 

Field Characters; It is the smallest member of the genus Leptoptilos , but still 
a large bird of 122-129 cm height, weighs about 5 kg {11 lbs) and has a 210 cm 
wingspan. It is dark grey-black above, white beiow, with naked head and neck, 
and a dirty yellowish, massive, wedge-shaped bill. It has sparse hair-like feathers 
on the naked head and neck, hence its old name Hair-crested Adjutant. Non¬ 
breeders have mostly yellowish head and neck skin with vinaceous-tinged sides, 
and contrasting pale forehead. Breeding males show coppery spots on median 
coverts, narrow whitish edges to lower scapulars, tertials, and inner greater 
coverts, and redder sides to the head. Juvenile is duller and less glossy above, 
with more down on head and neck. 
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Intensive fishing using small mesh-size nets which do not leave even fish fry is a major 
threat to fish-eating birds such as Lesser Adjutant 


Distribution: The Lesser Adjutant has an extensive range across South and 
Southeast Asia: India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan, Myanmar, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Malaysia, Brunei, and Indonesia. It is thought to be 
extinct in China and in Singapore. Bird Life International (2001, 2013) has given 
country-wise population estimates. 

It is found all over India, particularly in well-watered tracts. Rahmani (2012) 
has given all recent records of its distribution in India. 

Records from Maharashtra: There is a record of a lone Lesser Adjutant flying 
over Vihar Lake, Sanjay Gandhi National Park in Mumbai on January 21, 2001 
(Andheria 2002). During the Asian Waterfowl Census from 1997 and 2007, four 
birds were reported from Maharashtra (Li et al. 2009). 

D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned that it is "most probably resident" in the 
erstwhile Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh). It breeds in 
eastern Maharashtra in small numbers in Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve (M.S.R. 
Shad pers. comm. 2013), Navegaon Lake (Chinchkhede & Kedar 2013} and is 
found in Nagzira WLS (Kiran Purandare pers. comm. 2013). 

Ecology: The Lesser Adjutant is an adaptable species found in forest pools, 
shallow open jheels, man-made wetlands, edges of reservoirs, drying roadside 
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pools, and coastal wetlands, wherever it can get food. However, in south India, 
the bird is partial to swamps inside forests and does not occur in open wetlands 
or coastal backwaters (J. Praveen pers. comm. 2010). In other states, coastal 
populations frequent mangroves and intertidal mudflats. It feeds on fish, frogs, 
crabs, snakes, offal, small birds, and any small prey. It is found at city dumps but 
not as much as its larger cousin, the Greater Adjutant, perhaps due to its different 
food habits. 

It nests on tall trees, preferably in forests, but wherever it is not molested, as 
in many places in Assam, nests have been found on roadside avenue trees and 
even inside towns (e.g., Nagaon). Nesting is either in loose scattered colonies, 
sometimes up to eight nests found in a tree, or solitarily. In its vast distribution 
range, the breeding season varies from area to area. In Assam and the Terai, it is 
after the monsoon (August onwards, extending to January). Several studies have 
been done on this species in India (e.g., Choudhury 1991, 1997) and Nepal 
(Baral 2005). 

Threats: Habitat destruction in general and hunting by tribals in certain 
areas are the major threats to Lesser Adjutant. Overfishing and intensive use of 
pesticides in paddy fields are indirect threats, 

Conservation measures undertaken; In India, the Lesser Adjutant is protected 
under the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is listed in Schedule IV of the Act. It 
is found in many PAs/IBAs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2001, 2013) has recommendations for its whole distribution range 

worldwide, while Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for India, some of which 

are valid for Maharashtra: 

(1) Intensively survey the whole state, involving forest department and civil society 
members. 

(2) Promote control of pesticide use, particularly around PAs where this species is found. 

(3) Research the species' use of and dependence upon agricultural landscapes, including 
rice paddies. 

(4) Develop a wetland conservation policy for the state. 

(5) Strictly control the use of zero-netting (mosquito nets) for fishing and prevent 
poisoning of wetlands by pesticides. 

(6) Study its movement through ringing/banding and satellite tracking. 
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Pallas's Fish-eagle 

Haliaeetus leucoryphus (Pallas 1771) 

Bird Life International (2013) 

Pallas's Fish-eagle as Vulnerable, as 
it has a small, declining population 
as a result of widespread loss, 
degradation, and disturbance of 
wetlands and breeding sites 
throughout its wide range. 

Field Characters: A iarge (76- 
84 cm), dark-brown eagle with 
pale golden-brown head and neck, 
and blackish tail with a broad, 
white central band. The band is 
particularly conspicuous in flight. 

Juvenile more uniformly dark, 
with all-dark tail, but in flight 
shows strongly patterned 
underwing, with whitish band 
across coverts and prominent, 
whitish primary flashes. Female is like the male but larger. 

Distribution: Pallas's Fish-eagle has a wide range from Kazakhstan, southern 
Russia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan {probably dispersing non-breeders) and 
Uzbekistan, east through Mongolia and China, south to northern India, Pakistan, 
Bhutan, Bangladesh, and Myanmar, in India, it is still reported from larger rivers 
and wetlands in the north and the north-east. For recent records see Naoroji 
(2007) and Rahman! (2012), who collated ail recent records from India. MacArthur 
(1925) reported it as resident in the erstwhile Central Provinces {now Vidarbha 
and Madhya Pradesh) without giving further details. 

In Maharashtra, there is a stray record from Vihar Lake near Mumbai by 
Bannerjee (1984), 

Ecology: Pallas's Fish-eagle is invariably found near water, mainly large 
wetlands, rivers, and jheels, from lowlands to 5,000 msl. It feeds mainly on fish, 
which are sometimes heavier than it can lift, and small waterfowl. As it is a 
marginal species to the state, we are not describing it in detail. 

Threats: Destruction of wetlands, overfishing, and pesticides are the major 
problems for this wetland-dependent large raptor, 

Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and also CITES Appendix II and CMS Appendix II. 
It occurs in many PAs/IBAs in India such as Corbett, Kaziranga, and Manas (see 
Islam & Rahmani 2004). 
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Indian Spotted Eagle 

Aquila hastata (Lesson 1831) 


BirdLife International (2013) and IUCN justify its inclusion in the Vulnerable 
category as it has a small and declining population. However, this statement has 
to be examined based on recent observations from Karnataka and Kerala. The 
bird is regularly seen in small numbers over the whole Deccan plateau and a few 
wetlands in Kerala. This shows that it has a much larger range and perhaps a 
larger population than hitherto known. 

Field Characters: A medium-sized, slim eagle with small bill and long gape 
extending to the middle of the eye, and round nostrils. It is supposed to have 
the widest gape among all Aquilas. Adult birds are drab brown and unspotted, 
with yellowish brown eyes and often paler brown vent and tarsi. The name 
Spotted is quite misleading as adult birds do not have spots. It has short, broad 
wings {wingspan 150 cm). Compared to the Greater Spotted Eagle, the Indian 
Spotted Eagle has a longer tail. The legs appear longer and thinner as the tarsi 
are less thickly feathered, because of which it was also known as Long-legged 
Eagle. The head is large in relation to body size. First year juveniles have brown 
eyes and pale flecks on nape (no rufous patch}, upper back and wing-coverts, 
larger pale spots on median coverts and narrow pale tips to tertials, and are 
often heavily streaked below (Rasmussen & Anderton 2005). For more details of 
age-related plumage variation, see Naoroji (2007). 
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Distribution: The Indian Spotted Eagle is a semi-endemic species, chiefly 
found in India, but also recorded in Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, and Myanmar. 

It is present in drier biotopes from north to central and western India, with 
probably a separate population in Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and part of Andhra 
Pradesh. For detailed distribution in India, see Naoroji (2007). Rahmani (2012) 
has collated all recent records from India. 

Records from Maharashtra: Anand (2003) has collated all published records 
up to 2003 from western Maharashtra, but due to the confusion between Greater 
Spotted and Indian Spotted Eagles before the split in 2002, many earlier records 
could be of Greater Spotted Eagle. 

Nikhil Bhopale ( pers. comm. 2010) has photographed the Indian Spotted Eagle 
at Uran wetlands and at Kharghar Hills (Navi Mumbai). He also saw a single bird 
in Bhigwan in Pune district on January 30, 2010. 

Recently one bird was seen in 2008 at Terna lake in Osmanabad (Narwade & 
Fartade 2011) and one at Kanbas, south of Solapur (Narwade et al. 2012b). Two 
birds were observed frequently sitting on a water pipeline and hunting migratory 
birds found in huge numbers across the complex of waterbodies at Belpada- 
Sonari area of Uran, Navi Mumbai; an individual was seen soaring over a patch 
of southern moist mixed deciduous forest at Mosare nearKarnala Bird Sanctuary, 
Navi Mumbai area (Narwade etal. 2012a). One bird was seen at Katgaon Lake, 
Tuljapur, Osmanabad district in September 2009 and again in May 2013 (Sujit 
Narwade pers. obs.). Another bird was seen at Pandharpur in 2008 (Amol 
Lokhande pers. comm. 2013). Two birds were observed perching on power lines 
running through cropland and hunting on granivorous birds in February 2013 at 

TAXONOMY 

It was described in 1831 as Morphnus hastatus by Lesson. Baker (1928) in Fauna of 
British India (Vol. 5, No. 75), called it Aquila pomarina hastata, the Small Indian Spotted 
Eagle. Ali & Ripley (1968) named ItAquiia pomarina hastata, the Lesser Spotted Eagle. 

Two races were recognised: the nominate race pomarina and the somewhat slimmer 
hastata. Many earlier ornithologists referred to the Indian race hastata variably as 
the Indian Spotted Eagle, Small Spotted Eagle, or the Long-legged Eagle, and treated 
it as specifically distinct from pomarina (Naoroji 2007). The hastata race was resident 
in India, while the pomarina race was migratory and bred in Eurasia. Parry et al. 
(2002) have suggested separating the two races or subspecies into full species as 
there are enough morphological, ecological, and behavioural reasons, further proved 
by DNA sequencing (Vali 2006). Rasmussen & Anderton (2005) and Naoroji (2007) 
consider the Indian Spotted Eagle Aquila hastata a full species. The Lesser Spotted 
Eagle Aquila pomarina possibly does not occur in India (vagrant migrant to extreme 
northwest Pakistan, Afghanistan [Rasmussen & Anderton 2005]). Naoroji (2007) has 
not included the Lesser Spotted Eagle in his book Birds of Prey of the Indian 
Subcontinent. 
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Wanoja-Marda, Warora tehsii, Chandrapur district (Narwade & Rahmani 2013). 
The current distribution of Indian Spotted Eagle suggests that it is widely 
distributed from the west coast to Deccan plateau, as well as the far eastern 
parts of Maharashtra. 

Ecology: The Indian Spotted Eagle is mainly found in light wooded forest, 
clearings, cultivated areas, and even in urban gardens. Sometimes it is also found 
near water but is not as dependent on wetlands as the Greater Spotted Eagle 
Aquila clanga. Its food consists of birds, small mammals, and amphibians. It nests 
on trees in open countryside. It occurs in low density, and difficulty in identifying 
the species compoundsthe problem of authentic recording. The general ecology 
of this species was studied in detail at Keoladeo National Park (Prakash 1989). 
All existing knowledge on this species was compiled by Naoroji [2007). 

Threats: Like all other raptors in India, it is threatened by the destruction and 
disturbance of its habitat, modification of the forest/grassland mosaic across 
southern India and Indochina, and also through pesticide poisoning. 

Conservation measures underway: It is protected under the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, not specifically but under 'Eagles'. It is listed in Schedule 
I of the Act. It is found in many well-known protected areas {Naoroji 2007). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rahmani (2012) has given detailed recommendations for its protection in India. As it is a 

semi-endemic species in India, we have great responsibility for its protection. Here we 

give Maharashtra-specific recommendations for research and conservation: 

(1) Conduct proper breeding surveys throughout Maharashtra. 

(2) Conduct studies on its ecology and distribution. Study its breeding ecology which 
includes breeding success, dispersal of young, and their survival rate during the 
first year after fledging. 

(3) Study its movement and dispersal through satellite tracking (PTT), 

(4) Discourage the use of persistent organochlorine pesticides and encourage farmers 
to use organic pesticides. 
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Greater Spotted Eagle 

Aquila clanga Pallas 1811 



Bird Life International (2013) lists the Greater Spotted Eagle as Vulnerable as 
it has a small population which appears to be declining owingto extensive habitat 
loss and persecution. 

Field Characters: A very dark eagle, 62-74 cm, invariably found near large 
jheels and wetlands. On perch at close range, the best way to separate it from 
other Aquilas is by its round nostrils and the gape line stopping at the centre of 
the eye. This facial characteristic is consistently different in ail Aquila eagles which 
are sometimes found in the same area in winter. On closer examination, an adult 
is dark brown (not black) with purplish or maroon sheen on the mantle, with 
slightly paler ventral side. It also has slightly paler flight feathers, with underwing- 
coverts generally darker than flight feathers, Sexes alike, but the female is larger. 
Juveniles are paler, with back and wings sparsely spotted or streaked with buff 
or white. For age-related plumage differences, see Naoroji (2007). In gliding flight, 
it often depresses its "hands". 

Differentiation from Indian Spotted Eagle: The Indian Spotted and Greater 
Spotted Eagles, from a distance, can be confused with each other. The Greater 
has slightly broader wings, a marginally shorter, somewhat wedge-shaped tail, 
more deeply emarginated primary fingers and squarish tips than the Indian 
Spotted. The upperparts in the Greater Spotted show nearly no contrast between 
upperwing-coverts and flight feathers, as opposed to the Indian Spotted. 
Underwing-coverts and body below are contrastingly darker than the flight 
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The Greater Spotted Eagie is invariably found near large waterbodies with good 

population of waterfowl 


feathers in the Greater Spotted, and the reverse in the Indian Spotted (Rishad 
Naoroji pers. comm. 2010). 

Distribution: It breeds in eastern Europe, Russia, Central Asia, Mongolia, and 
China. Passage migrant or wintering birds are seen in many countries (del Hoyo 
et ai. 1994, Ferguson-Lees & Christie 2001). In India, the Greater Spotted Eagle 
winters widely. Earlier, it was considered rare in peninsular India but now there 
are many sight and photographic records, particularly from Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
and Karnataka. This could be due to the increasing number of birdwatchers and 
good photographers. Now we know that this bird is more widespread than it 
was believed to be earlier, and can be termed as a regular but uncommon winter 
visitor to the wetlands in south India. 

Ali & Ripley (1987) stated that it breeds in lowland Nepal, but Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991) did not find any evidence of its breeding in that country. Even in north 
India, its breeding records are scarce, with unconfirmed records by 
Dharmakumarsinhji (1955) from Saurashtra, and an unsuccessful breeding 
attempt seen in Keoladeo NP in Rajasthan (Prakash 1988). It is an uncommon 
migrant to Corbett NP in Uttarakhand (Naoroji 1999). 

Santharam (1999) reported it from southern India, while Sashikumar (2004a, b) 
reported it from Kerala. Srivastava etal. (1995) reported it from Periyar. Thejaswi 
& Shivaprakash (2004) studied the species in the wetlands of the Kaveri river 
basin in Karnataka. 
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Records from Maharashtra: Prasad (2005} compiled numerous records from 
Maharashtra, many of them being unconfirmed and taken from bird e-groups. 
According to Nikhil Bhopale ( pers. comm. 2010) it is an uncommon winter visitor 
to Uran, Kharghar Hills (Navi Mumbai), Sewri in Mumbai, and Bhigwan in Pune 
district, It is a regular winter visitor near Alibag, in Raigad district (Vaibhav 
Deshmukh pers. comm. 2013). It has been seen in Sanjay Gandhi National Park, 
Mumbai and at Thane Creek (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). In Nashik district, B. 
Raha {pers. comm. 2010) has seen one or two birds every winter in Nandur 
Madhmeshwar and Waghad wetlands. It has been seen in Vidarbha at various 
places like Gondia (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.), many times around Nagpur (Tarique 
Sani & Sudhanshu Kothe pers. comm. 2013). 

One bird was seen at a series of wetlands spread between Sonari, Belapada, 
Jasai areas of Uran, Navi Mumbai (Narwade etal. 2012c). A single individual was 
seen being chased by House Crows at a roadside wetland off the Nashik road, 
Igatpuri (Sujit Narwade pers. obs.). 

Ecology: The Greater Spotted Eagle is invariably found near water where it 
sits and waits for hours for its prey. These are waterfowl, particularly sick and 
injured, and chicks from heronries, as seen in Keoladeo NP. In some parts of the 
world it mainly feeds on terrestrial prey, for example, in wet grasslands, it feeds 
on amphibians and small mammals, It is also found on rubbish dumps and in 
mangroves, its diet is very variable. Existing information on its ecology in India 
has been compiled by Naoroji (2007). 

Threats: In India, drainage and degradation of wetlands is the biggest threat 
to this species, and all waterbirds in general. Birdlife International (2013) has 
listed other causes such as shooting in Belarus, Russia, and Poland, the 
Mediterranean and Southeast Asia, accidental or deliberate poisoning, and 
hybridisation with the more numerous Lesser Spotted Eagle Aquila pomarina. 

Conservation measures underway: Like all large birds of prey, the Greater 
Spotted Eagle is protected under the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 and 
listed in Schedule I. It is listed in CITES Appendix II, and CMS Appendix I and il. 

As it is found in many IBAs/PAs and other sites in India, we are not giving all 
records as they are too numerous and many records may be based on 
misidentification. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

At the global level, BirdLife International (2013) has suggested conservation measures for 
the whole range of the species, and Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for India. 
Here we give Maharashtra-specific measures to be taken to protect this species: 

(1) Regular surveys to know its status, range, and population trends in Maharashtra. 

(2) Identification and protection of wetlands frequented by this species. 

(3) Maintainance, improvement, and protection of large wetlands through appropriate 
legislations and community conservation. 
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Eastern Imperial Eagle 

Aquila heliaca Savigny 1809 



BirdLife International (2013) has listed the Eastern Imperial Eagle as Vulnerable 
as it has a small global population, and is likely to undergo continuing decline, 
primarily as a result of habitat loss and degradation, adult mortality through 
persecution and collision with power lines, nest robbing and prey depletion, 

Field Characters: The Eastern Imperial Eagle is a large Aquila, up to 84 cm, 
slightly smaller than the Golden Eagle Aquila chrysaetos {75-88 cm). It is stout¬ 
bodied with long and broad wings, longish tail and distinctly protruding head 
and neck (Grimmett et al. 1998). It is overall dark brown with white scapular 
markings and pale golden-cream nape, which clinches identification in adult. 
Juvenile is creamy buff with dark streaks on underparts up to belly, with dark 
flight feathers. For details of age-related plumage pattern, see Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005) and Naoroji (2007). 

Distribution: The Eastern Imperial Eagle has a large range, breeding mainly in 
the Palaearetie from central Europe to the Russian Far East, and wintering in the 
African and Oriental regions. On passage and in winter, birds are found in the 
Middle East, east Africa south to Tanzania, the Arabian peninsula, the Indian 
subcontinent and south and east Asia from Thailand to Korea. The population is 
probably only a few thousand pairs. For historical records in India, see BirdLife 
International (2001). 

The Eastern Imperial Eagle is a winter visitor to the Indian subcontinent, 
particularly to northern India, in open treeless country in plains and deserts, 
mostly around wetlands. Its main wintering range extends from Pakistan, 
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eastwards to Nepal, south through Kutch and Saurashtra to Mumbai, eastwards 
to central Maharashtra (Naoroji 2007}. 

Records from Maharashtra: Apart from Solapur (Butler 1881), the Eastern 
Imperial Eagle was reported from Maharashtra for the first time in 1983 by 
Goenka etal. (1985) from Nandur-Madhmeshwar. It was next recorded by Verma 
(2004) when on December 13, 2001, he saw one at Mahul village in Mumbai. B. 
Raha (in //ft. 2010) regularly saw two birds at Kone Mountain (875 msl) in Nashik 
district for three years (2008-10). Sudhanshu Kothe (pens. comm. 2013) 
photographed one bird near Nagpur on December 20, 2007. 

Ecology: Ali & Ripley (1987) have succinctly described its behaviour in its winter 
quarters: "A heavy sluggish eagle, normally seen perched for hours on end on a 
stump or tree-top, or on the bare ground, in open semi-arid or flat featureless 
country such as at the edge of the Rann of Kutch. Obtains its food by pouncing 
on any small animal that may show itself in its vicinity, but mostly by pirating — 
chasing other hawks and eagles - and forcing them to surrender what they have 
hunted/' It also eats carrion and can be seen around carcass dumps and 
slaughterhouses. Naoroji (2007) found that among all Aquilas, this species is 
most dominant in piracy. 

Threats; Breeding sites are threatened primarily by intensive forestry In the 
mountains, and by the shortage of large indigenous trees in the lowlands (e.g., 
illegal tree cutting affected several pairs in Bulgaria). Other threats are loss and 
alteration of feeding habitats, shortage of small and medium-sized prey 
(particularly ground squirrels Spermophtlus spp.), human disturbance of breeding 
sites, nest robbing and illegal trade, shooting, poisoning, and electrocution by 
power lines. Habitat alterations associated with agricultural expansion threaten 
historical and potential breeding sites in former range countries. Hunting, 
poisoning, prey depletion, and other mortality factors are also likely to pose 
threats along migration routes and in wintering areas (BirdLife International 2013). 

Conservation measures underway: Like all large birds of prey, the Eastern 
Imperial Eagle is listed in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. 

It is listed in CITES Appendix II, and CMS Appendix I and II. It is legally protected 
in most of its range countries. There are many protected areas and I BAs in India 
where it is found. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) The most urgent need is to start regular surveys to know its status, range, and 
population trend. 

(2) Study its wintering ecology. 

(3) Maintain, improve, and protect large wetlands through appropriate legislations and 
community conservation. 

(4) Develop simple identification literature. 
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Sarus Crane 

Grus antigone (Linnaeus 1758) 



BirdLife International (2013) justifies including Sarus Crane in the Vulnerable 
category as it has suffered a rapid population decline, which is projected to 
continue, due to widespread reduction in the extent and quality of its wetland 
habitats, poisoning and pollutants. It has three disjunct populations — in the 
Indian subcontinent, Southeast Asia, and northern Australia. The nominate 
subspecies Grus antigone antigone (c. 8,000—10,000 birds) inhabits northern 
and central India, Nepal terai, and occasional birds in Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

Field Characters: The Sarus Crane, which stands between 152 and 156 cm, is 
the tallest flying bird in the world. It is grey overall, with whiter mid-neck and 
tertials, mostly naked red head and upper neck, blackish primaries, mostly grey 
secondaries, and reddish legs that are bright during breeding and pale outside 
the breeding season. The female is supposed to be slightly smaller, but sometimes 
this difference is imperceptible. Juvenile has feathered, buffish head and upper 
neck, and duller plumage with brownish feather fringes. The bare red skin of the 
adult head and neck is brighter during the breeding season. This skin is rough 
and covered by papillae, and a narrow area around and behindthe head is covered 
with black bristly feathers. 

Distribution: The Sarus Crane has a wide distribution range in north and north¬ 
west India, some birds found even in northern Maharashtra and northern Andhra 
Pradesh. Between June 1998 and March 1999, Sundar et al. (2000) did a 
comprehensive district-level survey to determine the distribution, demography, 
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and status of the Sarus Crane in India. Rahmani (2012) has included all recent 
records of Sarus Crane. Earlier, northern Maharashtra was considered to be the 
southern-most area of its occurrence but M.K. Rao (2007) reported seeing one 
bird on January 23, 2006 in the paddy fields near Telineelapuram in Srikakulam 
district, Andhra Pradesh. Earlier a pair was seen for four years by villagers but 

since 2004, only a lone bird is sighted. 

Records in Maharashtra : Nearly 100 years ago, Sarus was reported from many 
parts of Maharashtra but it was never a common bird as in north and north-west 
India. There were some records even from the Ghats (BirdLife International 2001), 
e.g., Katraj Ghat in Pune district, undated, Prakash Gole (Ingalhaiikar et al. 2000- 
0i); one bird was seen on April 24,1881 at Tapti, Dhule district. Davidson (1882) 
mentioned being told that a pair used to breed in the hills in Nizampur, but in 
January 1881, there were none; he was possibly referring to a previous record. 
Keswal (1886a) mentioned it as very rare in Deccan and Khandesh. 

Records below the Ghats are: Near Bombay, no numbers given, in 1899/1900, 
Abdulali & Ali (1940) and BirdLife International (2001) quote 'several/ although 
there is no figure in the original reference (Aitken 1900, Anon. 1900); one bird 
seen at Santa Cruz, Mumbai on September 12,1908 (Symons 1909, Abdulali & 
Ali 1940); one bird found dead a few days before September 12,1908 near Bandra 
in Mumbai (Symons 1909); at Panvel, Mumbai, in '1897, the famine year' (Symons 
1909); atTembhi, Dahanu taluka, Thane district, 4 birds were seen on March 4, 
1883, and in Thane district contiguous to the Daman territory on two occasions 
in January 1883 (Inverarity 1887). 

D'Abreu (1923) mentioned it as a resident which "breeds in July and August 
and March" in the erstwhile Centra! Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya 
Pradesh). 

In the 1970s, there were at least 37 pairs of Sarus Crane at Navegaon Bandh 
reservoir, Bhandara district, but now there are none (Dhurve et al. 2010). 
Presently there is a small population of around 50-60 birds in the whole of eastern 
Maharashtra (Bhandara and Gondia districts) according to the survey done in 
the monsoon of 2010 by Gondia Nisarg Mandal on 15 sites (Dhurve et al. 2010). 
Two birds were regularly sighted at Sringar Bandh Lake, near Navegaon National 
Park, Maharashtra (Chinchkhede & Kedar 2012), but were killed by poisoning. 
The population in Chandrapur district around Tadoba has drastically declined 
and only one or two birds are sighted here now (Sanjay Karkare & Nandkishor 
Dudhe pers. comm. 2013). 

Ecology: The Sarus uses open wet and dry grasslands, agricultural fields, 
marshes, and jheels forforaging, roosting, and nesting (Sundar etal. 2000; Sundar 
& Choudhury 2003, 2005). Wetlands, even very small ones close to roads and 
human habitation, are the preferred habitat for construction of nests (Sundar 
2009). For foraging, Sarus usually uses crop fields to a lesser extent and prefers 
feeding in wetlands. It is omnivorous, feeding on a variety of roots and tubers as 
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well as invertebrates and amphibians, In summer and droughtyears, Sarus Cranes 
congregate in the remaining wetlands, so up to 400 are sometimes seen in small 
drying pools. 

It has a long breeding season, starting just at the onset of monsoon (July) and 
extending to October-November, in some suitable places, it also breeds in 
February-March e.g., seepage wetlands of Kota canal {Kaur etcil. 2008; Kaur & 
Nair 2008). Both parents select the nest sites and help in nest building. Clutch 
size is usually one or two eggs, but mostly one chick is successfully raised. The 
juvenile moves with the parents for almost a year, till the next breeding season. 
In areas with perennial water supply through wetlands and irrigation canals, 
pairs maintain discrete territories throughout the year. 

Threats: In India, Sarus is considered a sacred bird so hunting is not the main 
problem, it is habitat destruction and habitat alteration which are taking their 
toll. Wetlands are under tremendous pressure from human use, drainage and 
conversion to agriculture, housing colonies and even construction of highways. 
In the tribal belt of Maharashtra, the bird and its eggs are stolen and eaten by 
poachers. Another danger is from the use of insecticides for poaching of 
waterbirds. The Sarus Crane feeds on the poison-smeared grains and eventually 
dies of toxicity (Dhurve & Kasambe 2011). 

Conservation measures underway: The Sarus Crane is listed in Schedule IV 
of the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and in CITES Appendix II and CMS Appendix 
II. It is the State Bird of Uttar Pradesh where nearly 50% of India's Sarus population 
is present. The Uttar Pradesh government has established the Sarus Protection 
Society. This crane is also present in many PAs/IBAs, but the majority of the 
population is found in cultivated lands, where it is safe largely due to farmers 
who are tolerant of these sacred birds. 

People's drive to protect Sarus Crane: Eight years ago, two to three pairs 
of Sarus Crane used to breed at the Singar Bandh bodi (tank) near Bondgaon 
(Surban) village in Arjuni (Morgaon) tehsil of Gondia district. But then only 
one pair appeared for breeding, and the eggs were being stolen. A guard 
was appointed by the Department of Forests to secure the nest, still the eggs 
were stolen, At last, the forest department took the help of local people, 
which brought about change. Every year, the pair was raising chicks 
successfully (Dhurve et ai. 2010). The last pair was killed by poisoning 
in 2012. 

A Saras Samrakshan Samiti (Sarus Conservation Committee) was formed in 
Bondgaon and is presided by a senior person, Parasram Hatwar. The people of 
Bondgaon organise a Saras-Gidhad Samrakshan Yatra (Sarus and Vulture 
Conservation Rally) during Wildlife Week every year, and they are giving 
protection to one pair of Sarus Crane in their village. The attempts of forest 
officers in Gothangaon to protect nesting Sarus Crane in their area is to be 
appreciated (Dhurve etal. 2010). 
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Work by Gondia Nisarg Mandal, Gondia: Gondia Nisarg Mandat Gondia has 
been working on monitoring and conservation of Sarus Crane in Gondia and 
Bhandara districts in eastern Maharashtra, with support from the Indian Bird 
Conservation Network. Public awareness camapaign and felicitating the farmers 
in whose lands the Sarus Cranes breed are some of the activities being conducted 
here. The villages where Sarus Cranes breed have been declared as Sarus Gram 
(Sarus village) and signages to that effect are installed at prominent places by 
the Mandal. BNHS is helping the Mandal through the IBCN Small Grant 
Programme in this conservation initiative which has shown a positive outcome 
as the number of Sarus Crane is increasing (Anon. 2013). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for the whole of India for protection of Sarus. 

Here we give Maharashtra-specific recommendations: 

1. Public awareness: Non-governmental organisations and the forest department need 
to enhance public awareness regarding the importance of Sarus Cranes. The campaign 
should be concentrated in villages where Sarus Cranes are nesting. Villagers and 
students should be the target of the campaign. 

2. Managing the farmers: Sarus Cranes nest in paddy fields or at the bank of small bodis 
[small tanks). The farmer in whose paddy fields the Sarus nests is unhappy because it 
takes up nearly 20 sq. feet of his land during the breeding season. 

Farmers need to be aware that: 

(1) They should be given some compensation. 

(2) There are benefits from the presence of Sarus Cranes in the field, Sarus eats insect 
pests and thus protects the paddy crop. 

(3) Sarus Cranes do not eat paddy. 

Furthermore: 

(4) Farmers supporting the cause of Sarus Cranes need to be recognised and felicitated 
by Forest Officers. 

(5) They can be felicitated as Sarus Mitra or Saras Palak (Friends of Sarus or Guardians of 
Sarus) and certificates can be given. 

(6} The religious importance of Sarus should be emphasised among the people. Its 
mention in the epic Ramayana should be stressed. 

(7) During media coverage, the farmers (and not birdwatchers) should get importance as 
guardians of Sarus. 

(8) When birders from outside visit the area to see Sarus, the farmers should be called 
and recognised as the true protectors of the Sarus Crane in front of the visitors. 

(9) The farmers can be declared as guardians of nesting pairs during the nesting period. 
They could adopt a Sarus pair during the breeding season and ensure its wellbeing. 

(10) Farmers and others need to know that Sarus is protected under the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, and it is punishable to steal the eggs and kill Sarus Cranes. 
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Wood Snipe 

Gaflirtago nemoricoia Hodgson 1836 



BirdLife International (2013) has included Wood Snipe in the Vulnerable 
category as it has a small, declining population, as a result of widespread loss of 
wetland habitats in its breeding and wintering grounds. It may only occur in a 
single population, and as a precautionary measure it is categorised as Vulnerable. 

Field Characters: Like all Gallinago snipes, it is a cryptic bird of 28-32 cm, 
relatively dark, with a short and broad-based bill. Above it is dark brown, 
camouflaged by its buff and blackish head-stripes, broad buff stripes on blackish 
mantle and scapulars. Below, the breast is fulvous barred with brown, while the 
rest of the underparts are white with heavy brown bars. Its long greenish legs 
project slightly behind the tail in flight. 5exes are alike, while the juvenile has 
whiter fringing on mantle and scapulars and pale buff fringes to median coverts. 
The Wood Snipe can be distinguished from the commoner Pintail Gallinago 
stenura and Fantail G. gallinago Snipes by its larger size, much darker coloration, 
and comparatively slow flight with bill pointing downwards; also by its more 
wooded and hilly habitat (Ali & Ripley 1987). 

Distribution: The Wood Snipe inhabits the Himalaya, where it has been 
reported to breed locally in India, Nepal, Bhutan, and southeast Tibet, centra! 
Sichaun and perhaps Yunnan in China. In winter, it has been reported in many 
parts of India during migration. 

Records from Maharashtra: There are many records from Maharashtra, 
supported by specimens. For example, one specimen was collected at Nashik by 
Lt. Boddam on January 5, 1847 (Burgess 1855), and another by T.H. Moore in 
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January 1896 when he shot a female near Mumbai (BirdLife International 2001}. 
The specimen is in the BNHS collection. The second specimen is again a female, 
shot in Thane district on January 18, 1917 and the specimen deposited in the 
BNHS collection (Ferrar 1917, Abdulali 1970a). The third record is from village 
Mahalunge near Chakan (25 km north of Pune), one shot on January 15,1950, 
and deposited in the BNHS collection (Suter 1950, Abdulali 1970a). Another 
specimen was shot by H.M. Molesworth at Ambarnath, Kalyan, Thane district, 
probably in December 1939 (Hackney 1940). 

Ecology: The Wood Snipe is found in the Himalaya in summer, in woodlands 
and dense, tall herbage between 1,200 and 4,000 msl. Breeding is presumably 
from May to August after the snow melts. Rahmani (2012) recently collated all 
information on this species. As it is marginal to Maharashtra, we are not describing 
it in detail. 

Threats: Hunting, trapping, and habitat destruction are the three major causes 
of its decline. The high altitude wetlands where it breeds and winters are under 
tremendous biotic pressure (Rahmani 2012). 

Conservation measures underway: It is included in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and also CMS Appendix II. It has been recorded 
in numerous PAs and IBAs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has given recommendations for it whole range, while Rahmani 
(2012) has given recommendations for India. Those which are valid for Maharashtra are 
given below: 

(1) It is most important to conduct extensive surveys in its wintering ranges in 
Maharashtra to establish the current distribution and status. 

(2) Ecological research should be done on its habitat requirements, particularly its 
tolerance of habitat degradation in wintering areas. 

(3) To know its movement, it should be tracked through satellites (PTT). 

(4) Conservation awareness campaigns should be conducted to reduce hunting in and 
around PAs/IBAs known to support populations. 
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Indian Skimmer 

Rynchops olbicoilis Swainson 1838 



BirdLife International (2013) has justified listing the Indian Skimmer as 
Vulnerable because its population is undergoing rapid decline due to widespread 
degradation and disturbance of lowland rivers and lakes. 

Field Characters: A large (40-43 cm) tern-like bird with a characteristic large 
orange bill with the lower mandible elongated and the bill highly compressed 
laterally. The lower mandible has a yellow tip. Adult all black above, with white 
forehead and collar, and white below. It has long pointed wings, projecting much 
beyond its tail. Small, bright red legs characteristic. In flight, it displays a white 
trailing edge to wing, and short forked tail with blackish central feathers. Sexes 
alike, though females are smaller. Non-breeders duller and browner above, 
luvenile has dusky orange bill with blackish tip, paler brownish grey crown and 
nape with dark mottling; paler, more brownish grey mantle, and whitish to pale 
buff fringing scapulars and wing coverts. Call a nasal kap or kip, particularly in 
flight and when disturbed. 

Distribution: The Indian Skimmer is found on larger rivers from Pakistan, 
through Nepal and India to Bangladesh and Myanmar. It was common in the 
19th century in Myanmar, Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam, but there are very few 
recent records from Myanmar and none from Laos, Cambodia or Vietnam 
(BirdLife International 2001, 2013). It is uncommon in Pakistan (Roberts 1991) 
and Nepal (Inskipp & Inskipp 1991). In India too, it is becoming uncommon though 
it is still seen on larger north Indian rivers. Rahmani (2012) has given the latest 
records from India. 
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Although the Indian Skimmer is mainly reported from north and northeast India, one or 
two birds occasionally appear central and south India 


Records from Maharashtra: The Indian Skimmer is often seen in Maharashtra 
as evident from many old and recent records. For example, one male specimen 
from Dhule collected in August 1883 is in the British Museum of Natural History 
{BirdLife 2001). Burgess (1855) mentioned that he found four or five nests and in 
some nests he found young ones in Bheema river, probably near Ahmednagar. 
One specimen was shot in March 1890 by E.L. Barton {Abduiali & Ali 1940). 
D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned that they breed after the breeding of and in 
company of the terns in the erstwhile Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and 
Madhya Pradesh). 

Two birds on August 29 and 30, 1970 and three birds on the following day 
and on September 6, 1970 (Stairmand 1970b) were seen at Chedda Salt Pans, 
Mumbai. Several flocks ranging from 10 to 50 birds were recorded on November 
16, 1940 at Dharamtar creek, Raigad district and some birds in November 1950 
(Stairmand 1970b). Mr. Davidson procured a single specimen on the Bheema 
river (Butler 1881). Further records include one bird on Mula-Mutha river, Pune 
on December 14,1986 (Bradbeer 1987); once at Khamgaon in 1989 (Purandare 
1989, Prasad 2003a); Mula-Mutha river, Pune, undated (Kalpavriksh 2001). 

There are recent sight records of the species in small numbers from Kekatpur 
reservoir and Upper Wardha dam in Amravati district, Akkalkot in Solapur district, 
Alibag in Raigad district, Bhandup Pumping Station in Greater Mumbai district; 
Uran wetland, Nerul mangroves, and Palm Beach Road wetland in Navi Mumbai 
area (see table). 
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Recent sightings of Indian Skimmer 


Date 

Place 

No. of 

birds 

Peer birder 

November 7, 2001 

Datiware, Thane district 

3 

Sangeeta Dhanuka 

January 30, 2010 

Upper Wardha dam, 

1 

Jayant Wadatkar, Latish Dekate 

February 01, 2012 

Amravati district 

Kekatpur reservoir, 

1 

Avinash Londhe, 

February 03, 2013 

Amravati district 

Kekatpur reservoir, 

1 

Tarun Balpande 

Surendra Agnihotri 

November 2009 

Amravati district 

Kurnur dam, Akkalkot, 

1 

Shivanand Hiremath, Solapur 

May 28, 2012 

Solapur 

Akshi Beach, Alibag 

1 

Prateik Kulkarni 

October 28, 2012 

Akshi Beach, Alibag 

2 

Avinash Bhagat 

October 14, 2012 

Bhandup Pumping Station, 

1 

Abhijeet Pachpande, 

December 15, 2012 

Greater Mumbai 

Nerul mangroves. 

1 

Ashish Mantri 

Bhavesh Rathod, Sarthak Awhad 

October 2012 to 

December 2012 

Navi Mumbai 

Roosting at wetland behind 
NRI complex. Navi Mumbai 

3 

Narwade et al. 2012c 

Jan-Feb 2013 

Roosting at wetland behind 

3 

Parveen Shaikh, Mrugank Prabhu 

October 2013 

NRI complex. Navi Mumbai 
Kavdi, Pune district 

1 

Aditya Mankare, 

October 19, 2013 

Uran wetland, Navi Mumbai 

2 

Atharva Amdekar 

Raju Kasambe, Parveen Shaikh 

October 20, 2013 

Uran wetland, Navi Mumbai 

3 

Adesh Shivkar 


Ecology: Indian Skimmer occurs primarily on large, sandy, slow-moving, 
lowland rivers, around lakes and adjacent marshes, and in the non-breeding 
season on estuaries and coasts, it breeds colonially on large, exposed sandbars 
and islands. It may hunt singly, but mostly in small flocks of 10-15 birds, 
sometimes more, much like a tern, skimming the water, the projecting tip of the 
lower mandible immersed at an acute angle, and as soon as its prey is struck, 
the mandibles are closed. The prey, generally small fish, is gulped head first. The 
Skimmer feeds mainly on fish, but also takes small crustaceans and insect larvae 
(del Hoyo et at. 1996). It often feeds at dusk and through the night. It has a high, 
nasal, screaming call but is often silent. 

It breeds on small sandy islands in larger rivers, mostly from April onwards. 
There is no attempt at nest-making — a scrape on the sand serves as a nest 
where three or four eggs are laid and incubated mostly by the female, with some 
assistance from the male. However, males live near the nesting colony and help 
to chase away small ground and aerial predators. Chicks are semi-precocial; they 
start moving around within five to six days and are perfectly camouflaged. 
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Threats: The Indian Skimmer besieged by multiple threats. Although it is legally 
protected under the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, its habitat is under 
heavy anthropogenic pressure. Most of the large islands in Ganga, Yamuna, 
Ghaghra, Mahanadi, Narmada, Chambal, and Godavari rivers are utilised by 
humans for summer cultivation of vegetables, and most of these rivers are 
dammed to divert water for irrigation, drinking, or industrial purposes, causing 
some parts to become narrow streams. Many eggs and chicks are destroyed by 
the sudden release of water from dams. Increasing human settlements near 
rivers and temporary settlements on islands bring with them crows, cats, and 
dogs, which exert additional predation pressure. Pollution and spread of 
Water Hyacinth Eichhornia crassipes in lakes have decreased the food supply 
(Rahmani 2012). 

Conservation measures underway: It is not listed in the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972. It occurs in some PAs/IBAs where poaching is under 
control. Some nesting sites benefit indirectly from protection of sandflats and 
riverine islands intended for more high-priority species such as the Gharial and 
Mugger. A large stretch of Ganga river in Bulandshahr, Meerut, Hastinapur, and 
Moradabad is protected for dolphin conservation. This stretch of river has been 
declared a RamsarSite (Islam & Rahmani 2008). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

At the international level, BirdLife International (2013) has given many suggestions. For 

India, Rahmani (2012) has given specific recommendations many of which are valid for 

Maharashtra also. 

(1) Identify and protect all nesting colonies. 

(2) Involve local people in the protection of nesting sites. 

(3) Reduce the population of crows and stray dogs at the nesting colonies. 

(4) Start an ecological study on this species to identify specific breeding requirements 
and to see whether these can be provided artificially (such as raised platforms to 
prevent sudden flooding when water is released from dams. 

(5) Liaise with the irrigation department to control the flow of water. 

(6) Make Indian Skimmer an avian icon of the river systems of India. 
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Nilgiri Wood-pigeon 

Columba elphinstonii (Sykes 1833) 



BirdLife International (2001, 2013) has listed the Nilgiri Wood-pigeon as 
Vulnerable owing to its small, declining population, a consequence of widespread 
destruction of its forest habitat in the Western Ghats. 

Field Characters: A medium-sized forest pigeon c. 42 cm with mostly chestnut- 
maroon upperparts, with head and underparts greyish. It has a prominent black- 
and-white chessboard pattern on the hind neck, deep red bill with yellow tip, 
yellow to brown iris and eye-ring. Legs and feet are red. Sexes are alike except 
that the male has a paler grey crown, while the female has a darker grey crown 
with a pale throat. Juveniles have less distinct neck pattern and are duller above 
with chestnut fringing on mantle and wing-coverts. The Nilgiri Wood-Pigeon is 
best identified in the field by its large size, dark colours, and the distinctive 
chessboard pattern on the nape. 

Distribution: The Nilgiri Wood-pigeon is endemic to the Western Ghats, from 
the foothills up to 2,250 msl, from northwest Maharashtra, south through Goa 
and Karnataka, to southern Kerala and western Tamil Nadu. 

BirdLife International (2001) has given records up to 2000 and Rahmani (2012) 
has given the latest records in its whole range. Here we give records from 
Maharashtra. 

Records from Maharashtra: In Maharashtra, it was first reported by Daniel & 
Amladi (1974) from Sanjay Gandhi National Park in November 1973. It is an 
uncommon, rare resident in Phansad WLS, Raigad district, where the maximum 
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elevation is c. 230 msl. It is mostly seen in evergreen patches like Chikhalgan, 
Phansadgan, and Savratgan in the sanctuary (Nikhil Bhopale pers. comm. 2010). 

It is regularly seen in an evergreen forest patch in a valley at Matheran, a hill 
station in Raigad district (Raju Kasambe & Harishchandra Mhatre pers. obs,). 

In a recent study, Mehta & Kulkarni (2010) have reported it from Phansad, 
Bhimashankar, Koyna, and Chandoli Wildlife Sanctuaries, and Amboli and 
Chandgad Reserve Forests. It was found only in thickly wooded areas with 
evergreen and semi-evergreen forests, with trees such as Mangifera indica, 
Schleichera oleosa, Bombax ceiba , Memecylon umbellatum, and a thick 
understorey of Carvia callosa. 

Islam & Rahmani (2004) reported it from the following IBAs: Bhimashankar 
WLS (Pune, Raigad, Thane), INS Shivaji & adjoining areas, Lonavla (Pune, Raigad), 
Koyna WLS (Satara), Radhanagari WLS (Kolhapur), Sanjay Gandhi National Park 
(Mumbai, Thane), and Phansad WLS (Raigad). 

Ecology: The Niigiri Wood-pigeon is mainly arboreal and virtually confined to 
moist evergreen and semi-evergreen forests called sholas in the southern 
Western Ghats. Although it prefers shoias, it can sometimes be seen in deciduous 
forest and plantations (which have replaced sholas in many areas), but nesting 
has not been seen in the plantations. Breeding has been exclusively recorded 
from natural forest, above 2,000 msl. It is absent from tea and Acacia plantations. 

It feeds on fruits and berries, generally on trees, but occasionally descends to 
feed on fallen fruits in areas with damp forest floor. As it feeds on fruits, it could 
be helping in seed dispersal (Ganesh & Davidar 2001). 

Somasundaram (2006), based on 1,520 observations in two years of study on 
the diet of this species, found 34 species of plants with fruits and flowers, leaf 
buds {four species), and some ground invertebrates. It mostly feeds in flocks, 
the size varying from four to 40, depending upon the fruit abundance on a 
particular tree. While foraging, one bird keeps vigil. 

Somasundaram (2006) studied 108 nests, the majority of them (103) in his 
intensive study area of Kukkul, He found nests only in the shola forest and none 
in plantations. The tree species Turpinia nepalensis and shrub Viburnum 
cylindricum had most of the nests. The breeding season is from February to 
September, with a peak in March-April. All nests have only one egg. Incubation 
period is 14-18 days and nestling period 15-19 days. Both parents take part in 
nest building and chick rearing. Somasundaram (2006) found that nesting success 
was very low, only 13.72%, and nests near the forest edge were most vulnerable. 

Its local movements, being dependent on fruiting of trees, are rather erratic 
(except in the breeding season), as it follows the fruiting pattern in its wide 
distribution range. It lives in pairs or small flocks of 5-10 birds; sometimes 15 
are seen in a good fruiting tree. 

Threats: Historically, it was hunted for food and sport, which probably 
contributed to its decline. Currently, the loss, degradation, and increasing 
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Nilgiri Wood-pigeon prefers well wooded evergreen forest in the Western Ghats 


fragmentation of forests are of greater concern (BirdLife International 2001, 
2013). 

Conservation measures underway: It is a protected species under Schedule 
IV of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is found in many PAs/IBAs 
where the habitat is largely intact. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the detailed studies by Somasundaram (2006), Rahmani (2012) gave 
recommendations for its whole range in the Western Ghats. Most of these 
recommendations are valid for Maharashtra. 

(1) A complete study of the ecology, behaviour, dispersal, and movements should be 
started on this endemic species of India. 

(2) An adequate number of sites should be protected to cover its entire range of 
movement, as site-based conservation management strategies are essential for the 
long-term conservation of the Nilgiri Wood-pigeon. 

(3) Detailed studies with marking/telemetry should be conducted to determine the 
specific movement pattern of the Nilgiri Wood-pigeon. 
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Pale-capped Pigeon 

Columba puniceo Blyth 1842 



The Pale-capped Pigeon has a small population that is assumed to be declining 
owing to the destruction of its evergreen forest habitat. It therefore qualifies as 
Vulnerable, according to Bird Life International (2013). 

Field Characters: A large, heavy-bodied pigeon, 36-40 cm. The upperparts of 
the adult male are dark chestnut, with a paler crown. The crown is whitish and 
sharply demarcated from the lower face in the male, whereas in the female the 
crown is greyish, lacking contrast to the lower face. The female is somewhat 
darker chestnut overall. Juvenile has mixed rusty and grey crown feathering, 
and pale greyish throat 

Distribution: The Pale-capped Pigeon is a forest bird, and found in northern 
India, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. In India, it 
is resident but very local from the plains to about 1,600 msl. Bird Life International 
(2001) has given detailed records of all the range countries and Rahmani (2012) 
has given records of india. 

There is a single published record of the species from Maharashtra. The species 
was seen in January 1977 (Chitampalli 1977) nearitiadoh Lake in Bhandara district 
on a salt lick at sunrise and again in the afternoon. It was later found to be feeding 
on the berries of Litsoea monopetaia in the same area. 

Ecology: The Pale-capped Pigeon frequents a wide variety of habitats from 
the lowlands up to 1,600 msl, chiefly primary or secondary evergreen forest, but 
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also open, deciduous dipterocarp forest, bamboo, and agricultural fields, 
particularly in close proximity to forest (BirdLife International 2001, 2013). It 
usually keeps singly, occasionally in small groups, but large gatherings of 30 to 
40 birds are found where food is abundant. It mainly feeds on fruits (figs 
especially) and berries on tall dense trees, but occasionally descends to the 
ground to pick up seeds and grains. It takes slow and short flights, disappearing 
into dense foliage at the approach of danger, 

Threats: Habitat loss and fragmentation are the most important threats in 
India. Hunting is a major threat in many states of India where it is found. 

Conservation measures underway: It is a protected species under Schedule 
IV of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is found in many PAs and IBAs 
in India but as BirdLife International (2013) rightly states, their contribution to 
its conservation is not known, especially given its seasonal and nomadic 
movements. Indeed, site-based conservation strategies are unlikely to be 
successful, unless populations are able to follow seasonal patterns of fruit-ripening 
within secure protected sites (BirdLife International 2013). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As it a marginal species in Maharashtra with only one sight record our only recommendation 
is to first conduct surveys in eastern Maharashtra to determine its status. 
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Bristled Grassbird 

Chaetornis striata (Jerdon 1841) 



The Bristled Grassbird Chaetornis striata is rapidly declining owing to loss 
and degradation of its grassland habitat, primarily through drainage and 
conversion to agriculture. It therefore qualifies as Vulnerable (BirdLife 
International 2013). 

Field characters; A large (20 cm), chiefly brown warbler with thick streaks on 
upperparts, fine streaks on lower throat, and unmarked buffy underparts. It has 
a relatively short, thick bill and very pale supercilium. It has a heavy, broad 
rounded tail with whitish wash, and pale uppertail with distinct heavy black 
central stripe. Male is larger (10%), with rufescent forecrown and dark bill in 
breeding season; female has browner forecrown and paler bill (Rasmussen & 
Anderton 2005). Female appears to be paler than the male and her bill is not so 
solidly black (Grewal 1996). The genus Chaetornis is characterised by unfeathered 
lores and five exceptionally strong rictal bristles arranged in a vertical row in 
front of the eyes (Baker 1924). 

Distribution: This species is endemic to the Indian subcontinent: Pakistan, 
India, Nepal, and Bangladesh. It is widely though patchily distributed in India in 
suitable grasslands. 

Records from Maharashtra: Gole (1998) and Ingalhalikar & Gole (1987) 
reported its breeding at Sinhagad, Pune. Mahabal & Lamba (1987) mention that 
it is 'occasionally met with in wet grassy patches, near lawns and river banks', 
but do not mention any specific sighting record or locations. All other sightings 
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Bristled Grassbird is difficult to spot due to its skulking habit and the tall grassland habitat 


near Pune have been on the top of Sinhagad at about 1300 m (Gole 1998) from 
December 1992 to April 1996 (Gole 1996); Maharashtra unspecified locality, 
undated (Abdulali 1981). Recently, Kaustubh Pandharipande ( pers. comm. 2013) 
photographed one bird in September 2013 in Akola district 

Ecology: The Bristled Grassbird lives in tall grasslands and reeds, with some 
shrubs, preferably near water, but sometimes in dry grasslands also. Ali & Ripley 
(1987) have mentioned that they are found often in the rice fields. As it is marginal 
to Maharashtra, we are not describing it in detail. 

Threats: Habitat destruction is the biggest threat to this species, as grassland 
protection is totally neglected in India. Although this species is not listed by name 
in the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, shooting and trapping of all wild 
bird species is prohibited under the Act. Thus it is also protected. 
BirdLife International (2013) has suggested measures for all the range countries. 
For India, Rahmani (2012) has given many recommendations. As we have very 
few records from Maharashtra, we suggest a detailed survey of all grasslands to 
know its current status. 
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Broad-tailed Grassbird 

Schoenicola plotyurus (Jerdon 1844) 



Like other grassland specialist birds in India, the Broad-tailed Grassbird has a 
small, fragmented, and declining range, and population decline as a result of 
clearance and modification of grasslands. It is therefore listed as Vulnerable by 
BirdLife International (2013). 

Field characters: A large (18 cm), plain rufous brown grassbird with whitish 
underparts, broad, rounded tail and faint supercilium that extends just behind 
the eye. In the breeding season, it has rufescent brown upperparts, which become 
colder and greyer when the plumage is worn out. Undersurface of the broad tail 
is nearly black, with faint crossbars. 

Distribution: The Broad-tailed Grassbird is endemic to the Western Ghats of 
India, with one questionable record from Sri Lanka, and one from the Eastern 
Ghats in Andhra Pradesh (Price 1978). It has been regularly reported from 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala and the adjoining hills of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

BirdLife Internationa! (2001) has given detailed historical records from 
literature and museums, so we are not repeating them here. Recently, Rahmani 
(2012) has collated the latest records from all over its range. Here we give records 
from Maharashtra. 

Records in Maharashtra: Prasad (2005) has given many records from 
Maharashtra where "it was previously unrecorded and the species may be more 
common than previously supposed on the unexplored grassy hills of the Ghats". 
He flushed one individual on February 6, 2005 on top of Bopdeo Ghat in Pune 
district. It was also reported from INS Lonavla in Pune district (Islam & Rahmani 
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2004). Two birds were recorded in October-November 2001 in Amba Valley in 
the same district (Prasad 2006). 

Raha etal. (2007) saw a Broad-tailed Grassbird in February 2003 at Ramshej, 
at c. 1,000 msl, c. 15 km from Nashik city, and subsequently from August 1-15, 
they saw it on ten occasions. During this period, the bird was videotaped and 
photographed: it was seen again in the locality on December 23. Ever since the 
bird was first seen at Ramshej Ghat displaying in mid-August, B. Raha { pers . 
comm. 2010) has been regularly monitoring its movements and has noticed that 
the display site has shifted from Ramshej Ghat to Maini which is at a distance of 
5 km, as the crow flies, further west. A lot of construction activity at Ramshej 
may have disturbed the bird. Maini is a more secluded grassy hill at 900 msl, and 
is similar to Ramshej. From 2007 onwards, B. Raha and his team have been seeing 
displaying males in Maini from August to September, except in 2009 when rainfall 
was scanty. 

Ecology: The Broad-tailed Grassbird inhabits dense tall grass and reeds, and 
normally is very difficult to see, but during the breeding season the male becomes 
very vocal and reveals its presence, it rises in the air, flying around 4-5 m with its 
tail fanned out, calling with a sweet shrill trill, and ending with warbling and 
chack notes. When agitated, it produces a sharp metallic zink. Sometimes the 
territorial song is called out from a tall perch standing above the general 
vegetation. 

Raha et al. (2007) saw it on the slopes of Ramshej, a hill c. 15 km from Nashik 
city, in a grassland habitat comprising a mixed growth of Heteropogon contortus, 
Cymbopogon martini, Themeda spp., Cynodon dactylon, and Apludamutica. The 
grassy slopes were also interspersed with sparsely growing and widely scattered 
Bombax ceiba, Butea monosperma , Wrightia tinctoria, Carissa congesta, and 
lanfona camara, whose average height was less than 2 m. The area surrounding 
Ramshej where the birds were seen was general grassland. Every time the bird 
was sighted, it was singing from two regular perches, one of which was a dwarf 
B. ceiba , about 1.5 m in height, the other an overhanging electric cable. It was 
seen circling overhead, showing its fantail and fluttering wings, singing 
continuously. Raha etai. (2007) also found that it is not a shy bird, confirming 
the observations of Ferguson & Bourdillon (1903) and Ali & Whistler (1936). 

It lives singly or in pairs, is a great skulker and difficult to flush a second time. 
Nesting season extends from May to September, depending upon the area. Nest 
ball-shaped with side entrance, built in dense vegetation at about 1 m height. 
Clutch size probably two to three, and incubation probably by female alone. 
There are opportunistic observations, but detailed studies have not been 
conducted on its behaviour and ecology. 

Threats: The main threat to this species is the destruction and 
mismanagement of grasslands, mainly through overgrazing, burning, and 
plantation of exotic species such as Eucalyptus. 
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Grassland habitat of the Broad-tailed Grassbird near Nashik 


Conservation measures underway: Although it is not listed by name in the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, shooting and trapping of all wild bird species 
is prohibited under the Act. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Survey of the whole Western Ghats in Maharashtra to know the extent of its 
distribution and area of occupancy. 

(2) Studies on general ecology, breeding biology, behaviour, and habitat requirements. 

(3) Genetic studies to find out the differences between the southern Western Ghats and 
central Western Ghats birds which appear to have colour variation. 

(4) Following surveys, make recommendations for its conservation, including the 
establishment of grassland protected areas, linked to existing reserves where 
appropriate. 
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White-browed Bushchat 

Saxicola macrorhynchus (Stoliczka 1872) 



The White-browed Bushchat, earlier known as Stoliczka's Whinchat, is a 
marginal species in Maharashtra, with only two confirmed records. It lives in arid 
and semi-arid habitats and is poorly known, but thought to have a small, declining 
population as a result of agricultural intensification and encroachment, which 
qualifies it as Vulnerable (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: On first appearance, immature birds and female White- 
browed Bushchat look similar to the female of Common Stonechat Saxicola 
torquata except for their more conspicuous white eyebrow and longish bill. The 
adult breeding male is however quite distinct — dark above with mostly blackish 
mask and wings, broad white supercilium, and band along inner wing-coverts 
and mostly white primary coverts, whitish underparts, usually with a buffy-yellow 
tinge across breast. Non-breeding male has broad huffish fringing above and 
buffish-fringed remiges with less white. Female resembles non-breeding male, 
but lacks dark mask and white on tail, and her wings are duller. Juvenile is darker 
brown above than the female, with buff streaks and spots and whitish below, 
indistinctly brown-mottled throat and breast. For more details of plumage 
variation in summer and winter and between age and sex classes, see Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005). The song is a low musical twitch-chhe chee chee, 

Distribution: The White-browed Bushchat is a semi-endemic to the northwest 
parts of the Indian subcontinent. Its former distribution has been described by 
Rahmani (1996). 
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Records from Maharashtra: Deshmukh (2006) reported a male in non-breeding 
plumage, 4 km east of Akola city in northern Maharashtra on November 17, 
2002 between crop fields in an area with a few clumps of grass (30 to 60 cm in 
height). The bird was present in early January 2003, even though the fields were 
planted with mustard Brassica nigra and safflower Carthamus tinctorius. Another 
recent sighting from Maharashtra was recorded by R. Rao (2007) on December 
22, 2004 by a team of birdwatchers in an open, sparse, scrub and stony 
wasteland near Varvand, Pune district on the Pune-Solapur highway, 
c. 60 km from Pune city. 

Ecology: It inhabits dry, sandy semi-desert and desert plains with low herbs 
and scattered shrubs, where ground cover ranges between 25% and 50%, 
generally around 35% (Rahmani 1996). It feeds on small insects, generally picked 
up from the ground, but sometimes hawks them in the air. In winter, it is found 
to be active almost throughout the day. Some individuals are very bold and 
allow approach up to 3-4 m, while others are shy and get disturbed even from 
50-100 m away. 

A curious behaviour, which does not appear to be related to aggression or 
territoriality, is the puffing up of the breast and swaying sideways. The whitish 
breast and white belly become conspicuous and the bird appears larger than 
normal. Such behaviour was always recorded on the ground while the birds were 
foraging, never while they were perched on bushes (Rahmani 1996). 

The nest and chicks have not been described. Ali & Ripley (1987) considered 
it local and resident, and Roberts (1992) suggested that it was sedentary. Rahmani 
(1996) and BirdLife International (2001) have reviewed various record dates and 
suggest perhaps local movement for breeding. Harvey (2002) also suggests that 
some of the birds may probably breed in less climatically harsh areas than the 
Thar Desert, such as Haryana. Recent sightings by Surat Singh Poonia ( pers. comm. 
2010) in the Tal Chhapar Sanctuary in Churu district, Rajasthan of two pairs with 
two juveniles, which were still being fed, show that the birds probably breed in 
the Thar Desert or very near it. 

Threats: Habitat alteration appears to be the greatest threat to this species, 
as it is neither trapped for trade not hunted for food. It prefers desert biotope 
which is now under tremendous pressure due to canal irrigation in its main 
stronghold in Rajasthan (Rahmani 2012). 

Conservation measures underway: Although it is not listed by name in the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, shooting and trapping of all wild bird species 
is prohibited under the Act. It is listed in CMS Appendix II. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rahmani (2012) has given specific recommendation for its whole range. As it is marginal 

to Maharashtra, we suggest that better surveys are required in the state to know its 

movement and current status. 
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Green Munia 

Amandova formosa (Latham 1790) 



According to BirdLife International (2001, 2013) Green Munia is listed as 
Vulnerable because it has a rapidly declining population, owing to widespread 
trapping for the cagebird trade, compounded by habitat loss and degradation 
through agricultural intensification. 

Field Characters: A small (10 cm) munia with distinctive green-and-yellow 
coloration, with black-barred flanks and reddish bill, Female is duller than the 
male, and with indistinctly barred flanks. It cannot be confused with any other 
bird, particularly munias, of the same size. 

Distribution: The Green Munia, also called Green Avadavat, is an endemic 
bird of India, known from southern Rajasthan, central Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, southern Bihar, and West Bengal (historically), south to southern 
Maharashtra and northern Andhra Pradesh. It is resident, very locally and 
unevenly distributed, and on the whole uncommon. 

Records from Maharashtra: It was mentioned in Lloyd's list of birds of the 
Deccan and South Mahratta country(Butler 1881), Davidson (1882) reported Green 
Munia alongthe Tapti river in the extreme west of Taloda, and mentioned sighting 
considerable flocks in late April, and a small flock west of Nandurbar in May. There 
is a specimen in Natural History Museum, UK from 'Tapti Valley' collected in May 
1874 (BirdLife International 2001). It was also reported from Mahabaleshwar 
(Fairbank 1876). D'Abreu (1923) mentioned that it bred in the erstwhile Central 
Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh), without naming the breeding sites. 
It is also reported from Tansa Lake in Thane district on September 4, 1943 (Ali & 
Abdulali 1945). It was collected from Melghat Sanctuary, Amravati in February 
1976 and the specimen is in USNM (Sawarkar 1987), Groups of seven and 10 
individuals were reported from Chikhaldara in Melghat (BirdLife International 
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2001). Three specimens collected from Pimpalner, Beed district are in Natural 
History Museum, UK (BirdLife International 2001). Green Munia was recorded from 
Dhadgaon inToranmal, Dhule district (Vyawahare 1992). Vinod Patil {pers, comm. 
2013) a senior birdwatcher from Jalgaon claimed that he had seen a flock of 20-25 
birds in January 1994 near cultivation at Pal village in Rawer tehsil, district Jalgaon. 

Ecology. The Green Munia lives in relatively dry, boulder-strewn scrub jungle, 
small patches of grasslands with low bushes, sometimes sugarcane fields, and 
open sh rubby forest, often near water, generally in lowlands and foothills. Nesting 
starts just before monsoon sets in and may extend to January. The nest is a 
typical munia-fashion globular structure, in a low thorny bush or attached to a 
sugarcane leaf. The incubation chamber is lined with soft grass. Clutch size is five 
to six, and incubation probably by both parents. It feeds on seeds and small 
insects, but chicks are mainly fed small soft insects. Gaston & Mackrell (1980) 
and Abdulali & Ali (1940) also found it feeding on seeds. Majumdar (1988) 
analysed the stomach contents and found only seeds. Song a high-pitched warble, 
ending with a prolonged trill. Calls include weak seee and swee notes. 

i hseaLS. Illegal trade isthe biggest threat to Green Munia. Export was officially 
banned in 1981, but Ahmed (1997,1998,2008) found that it is still traded illegally, 
both in the domestic and international export markets, at least 2,000-3,000 
birds being smuggled out of India to Europe and America annually. It is susceptible 
to stress, and high mortality has been noted in trapped birds. Trapping for trade 
has extirpated several populations and is almost certainly the greatest threat to 
the species. 

Conservation measures underway: Although it is not listed by name in the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, shooting and trapping of all wild bird species 
is prohibited under the Act. All members of Estrildinae are covered in Schedule 
IV of the Act. It is listed in CITES Appendix II. Studies on its trade were conducted 
by TRAFFIC India from time to time, highlighting the plight of this species (Ahmed 
et al. 1996,1997; Ahmed 1998,1999, 2008, 2009). Some field studies have also 
been done (Mehra et al. 2005). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

As it is an endemic species, India has a major role to play in its conservation. The following 

measures are recommended: 

(1) Upgrade the protection status to Schedule I of the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, 
and CITES Appendix I. 

(2) Impose a strict ban on its illegal trade. 

(3) Conduct widespread interviews with bird trappers to identify locations of remaining 
populations, followed by extensive field surveys in suitable habitat to establish 
more clearly its current distribution and population status. 

(4) Investigate its ecological requirements and tolerance of habitat degradation. 

(5) Conduct ecological and behavioural studies. 

(6) Explore the possibility of conservation breeding. 
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Ferruginous Duck 

Aythya nyroca (Guldenstadt 1770) 



Given that this species' range may fluctuate considerably from year to year, 
particularly in Asia, it is very hard to estimate the global population size or trends. 
There has been rapid population decline in Europe, but evidence of decline in 
the larger Asian populations is sparse, and sometimes contradictory, so it is 
currently listed as Near Threatened. Evidence of rapid decline in Asia would 
necessitate upgrading it to Vulnerable {BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: An overall dark chestnut diving duck, c. 41 cm, with a large 
oval white patch on the belly (clearly visible in flight), with conspicuous white 
eyes in male visible clearly at a short distance. Female is like the male but duller, 
with brown eyes. Both sexes are slightly darker on the back. Juvenile similar to 
adult, but belly and undertail greyish buff. In flight, a broad white wingbar extends 
to outer primaries. 

Distribution: The Ferruginous Duck or White-eyed Pochard is widely 
distributed in the Palaearctic region from western Europe to western Mongolia. 
Recently, Rahmani & Islam (2008) have compiled the latest information on its 
occurrence in India, from published records and confirmed AWC data. Here we 
give records from Maharashtra. 

Records from Maharashtra: Historically, in the Konkan (probably Raigad 
district) it was found to be 'the most plentiful Duck on the coast, by Sinclair 
(1900). He observed flocks not exceeding 50 birds at Alibag regularly every winter. 
In south Konkan it was probably rare, as Vidal (1880) found it only once. In the 
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late 19th century, reports were varied in the Deccan:'rare' (Davidson & Wenden 
1878) and 'not uncommon but occurs sparingly throughout' (Butler 1881). In 
Dhule d (strict, numbers seem to have decreased from common (Davidson 1882) 
to 'very few' (Vyawahare 1992). In Mumbai it was listed as uncommon by Monga 
(2001), although it was considered 'not uncommon' by Abdulali & Ali (1940), 
who observed fairly large flocks at sea at Kihim. 

In recent years, it has become an uncommon winter visitor in Bhigwan and 
Varvand dams near Pune, and other large waterbodies. According to Anand (2003) 
who collated historical and recent records from western Maharashtra, it was 
recorded at Jaikwadi Wildlife Sanctuary (Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad), Ujjani reservoir 
(Pune), Nankana Tank (Dhule), and Nandur Madhmeshwar WLS (Nashik). 

D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned it as 'perhaps the commonest duck' in the 
erstwhile Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh), whereas it 
has now become rare in Nagpur district (Kasambe & Sani 2009). It was sighted at 
Ambazari reservoir in Nagpur city (Kasambe & Sani 2009) and at Chhatri reservoir 
in Amravati district in 2012 (Gajanan Wagh pers. comm. 2013). A pair was seen 
at Hatnur dam in Jalgaon district on February 23, 2013 (Mahajan et ai. 2013). 

Ecology: Considerable literature is present on its ecology and behaviour, which 
is reviewed by BirdLife International (2013). In India, it can be seen in shallow 
ponds, pools, and marshes near vegetated shoreline, large marshes, wetlands, 
and sometimes in the rivers. Prefers shallower and more vegetated areas than 
other Aythya species and seldom sits out in open water. It feeds on seeds, roots, 
and the green parts of aquatic plants. It also feeds on insects, worms, molluscs, 
crustaceans, amphibians, and small fish. It often feeds at night, and will upend 
(dabble) for food, as well as the more characteristic diving. According to del 
Hoyo etal. (1992), it starts breeding by April and May in Central Europe, singly 
or in loose groups, making its nest with leaves, stems, grass on ground with thick 
vegetation or in reed beds. It lays 8-10 eggs, incubating them for 25-27 days, 
and the chicks become sexually mature in one year. It is a gregarious species, 
forming large flocks in winter, often mixed with other diving ducks. 

Threats: In India, it is mainly threatened by habitat destruction and modification, 
and by trapping and poisoning. The same factors apply in Maharashtra. 

Conservation measures underway: It is protected under the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972, which bans its hunting, trapping, trading, and poaching. 
It is listed in Schedule IV of the Act. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Strict control on trapping and poisoning of waterfowl which unfortunately is quite 
common in some areas. 

(2) Development of National Wetland Conservation Act for protection of wetlands, which 
would also apply to Maharashtra. 

(3) Better protection to non-protected wetland I BAs. 

(4) Regular monitoring of all waterfowl, particularly threatened species. 
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Falcated Duck 

Anas falcata Georgi 1775 



The Falcated Duck is a marginal species in India, and particularly in Maharashtra, 
but as we have one recent record, it is included in this book. Although this species 
is dearly more abundant than once believed, it continues to be listed as Near 
Threatened owing to moderately rapid declines in China, measured by survey data 
and inferred from very high levels of hunting (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: The breeding male is strikingly beautiful. Head metallic 
bronze-green and chestnut-purple, with a bushy mane-like nuchal crest. It has 
very long, sickle-shaped, velvety black, grey, and white feathers covering the 
hind part of body and tail. Female scaly-brown, wings largely grey with a black 
and green speculum, and short nuchal crest. 

Distribution: It breeds from southeast Siberia and Mongolia to the Kuril 
Islands, northern Japan, and China. In India, the Falcated Duck is found mainly in 
the north parts as an uncommon winter migrant. It is reported mainly from 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Haryana, Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Uttarakhand, and West Bengal (Rahmani 2012). 

Records from Maharashtra: It is a rare winter visitor to Maharashtra. It was 
recorded by Paul Bradbeer and Kiran Purandare from Pune district, when a pair 
was seen at Victoria Lake, near Kurkumbh Industrial Estate, Varvand village on 
December 25, 1986 (Bradbeer 1987). 

Ecology: It occurs singly or in pairs with other dabbling ducks on jheels and 
shallow waterbodies. In flight, it makes a swishing sound, so characteristic of 
the Common Teal Anas crecca (Rahmani 2012). 
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Lesser Flamingo 

Phoeniconaios minor (Geoffroy Saint-Hiiaire 1798) 



The Lesser Flamingo is classified as Near Threatened because its populations 
appear to be undergoing a moderately rapid reduction. Proposed large-scale soda 
ash extraction at Lake Natron in Tanzania, its most important breeding colony, 
though currently on hold, would be disastrous for this species, and if this were 
to happen, this species may qualify for uplisting to a higher threat category 
(BirdLife International 2013}. 

Field Characters: A large but dainty bird, c. 90 to 105 cm when standing, with 
long legs and neck, and deep rose pink plumage. Adult has black-tipped dark red 
bill, dark red iris and facial skin, and deep rose pink on head, neck, and body. 
Blood red centres to lesser and median upperwing-coverts are other conspicuous 
characters. Young ones are overall brown, with grey-brown bill and grey legs. 
The immature birds have a greyish brown, pale pink body (as they grow, the 
pinkness increases). Bill coloration also develops with age. 

Distribution: The Lesser Flamingo is found regularly in many parts of India, 
particularly Gujarat (Rann of Kutch, New Port Salt Pans near Bhavnagar), 
Maharashtra (Sewri mudflats in Mumbai, Thane Creek), Rajasthan (Sambhar 
Lake), and western Uttar Pradesh-Delhi-Haryana belt, with erratic records from 
many states (Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu). It is found more often in salt 
lakes and brackish waterthan the Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus roseus, hence 
it is more restricted in distribution. Earlier it was mainly reported from north and 
northwest India, but now it is being increasingly seen in south India also. It is 
seen at many other sites in good numbers, like Chilika Lake and Nalabana in 
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Orissa, Sambhar Lake in Rajasthan, Pulicat Lake in Nellore district, Andhra Pradesh, 
and Tiruvallur district, Tamil Nadu (Rahmani 2012). 

Records in Maharashtra: The only early record from western Maharashtra is 
from Butler (1881) who wrote, 'Captain FeMden procured this species at 
Secunderabad in the Deccan and there can be little doubt as to its right to a 
place in this list'. D'Abreu (1923) shot a bird at Ambazari tank in Nagpur city on 
June 9,1912 among a large flock of Greater Flamingos. He also saw a number of 
these birds being hawked for sale in the winter of 1912. 

It was listed as uncommon near Mumbai by Monga (2001), although between 
2000-2002 there were 16 records from around Mumbai from Sewri, Uran, Thane 
Creek, and Trombay Creek, of flocks up to 3000 (Prasad 2003b). Its numbers 
have increased recently around Mumbai, though it was previously considered to 
be a stray (Abdulali 1981, Abdulali & Ali 1940, Mason 1898, Ali & Ripley 1983). 

Prasad (2003b) has mentioned an undated record of a flock of 10-12 birds, 
presumably in 2001, at Salim Ali Lake, Aurangabad. It is also found in Jaikwadi 
WLS which is spread across Ahmednagar and Aurangabad districts (Yardi 2011). 
There are records from Pune district at Khamgaon, twice in December 1964, 
and Patas in January 1969 (Mahabal & Lamba 1987). Around Pune there are 
records at Khutbav, 1987-89 (Purandare 1989); Mula-Mutha river, single bird on 
June 29,1982 and on July 17,1982 (Mundkur 1983, Mundkur 1984, Gole 1984). 

Prasad (2003b) has mentioned records from Hippargaum Lake, So I a pur district, 
as two to three parties of Lesser Flamingo on December 7, 2002. They are still 
seen here regularly every winter (Rajshekhar Hippargi & Bharat Cheda pers. 
comm. 2013). 

There are isolated records from Ratnagiri district (Grimmett et al. 1998). 


Table: 

: Estimates of Lesser Flamingos at two iBAs in Mumbai area (Source: R, Kasambe) 

Sr. No. 

Site 

Date 

Count 

1 

Sewri Mudflats 

December 9, 2011 

325 

2 

Sewri Mudflats 

March 27, 2011 

9000-10,000 

3 

Sewri Mudflats 

January 22, 2011 

5,000 

4 

Bhandup Pumping Station 

October 2, 2012 

1,300 

5 

Sewri Mudflats 

November 27, 2012 

15,000 

6 

Sewri Mudflats 

February 11, 2012 

10,000 

7 

Sewri Mudflats 

February 26, 2012 

10,000 

8 

Sewri Mudflats 

March 16, 2012 

12,000 

9 

Sewri Mudflats 

November 27, 2012 

15,000 

10 

Sewri Mudflats 

December 1, 2012 

15,000 

11 

Sewri Mudflats 

February 13, 2013 

5,000 

12 

Thane Creek 

March 24, 2013 

10,000 

13 

Thane Creek 

March 26, 2013 

10,000 

14 

Sewri Mudflats 

March 26, 2013 

15,000 

15 

Sewri Mudflats 

May 10, 2013 

7,000 
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Two birds were sighted at Maikhed tank in Amravati district on June 12, 2002 
(Kasambe & Wadatkar 2007). 

There are two records from Dativare in Thane district (Chandrasekharan et 
a!. 1994, Chandrasekaran 1995). 

Mahul-Sewri Mudflats and Thane Creek have now become the most important 
wintering sites of these flamingos. They arrive here in November-December 
and stay till the onset of monsoon. A count of the flamingos at Mahul-Sewri 
mudflats is provided in a Table elsewhere in this chapter. A small brackish 
water tank near the Bhandup Pumping Station attracts a good number of Lesser 
Flamingo: in October 2012, 1300 birds were counted here. Small numbers 
remain in Mumba i area throughout the year (Pradnyawant Mane& Prathamesh 
Desai pers. comm. 2013), 

In a long stretch of Airoli and Vashi creeks in Navi Mumbai, near about 7,000- 
10,000 Lesser Flamingo were seen during low tide in the winter of 2012. From 
summer, the population of these birds was observed increasing in the area till 
monsoon. Movement of birds towards the seashore and open creeks during low 
tide, and towards roosting areas during high tide was observed in Navi Mumbai 
(Narwade et al. 2012c). Due to land filling activities, Lesser Flamingos are 
becoming uncommon in Uran area of Navi Mumbai. 

Ecology: Lesser Flamingo is known to congregate in tens of thousands, often 
with Greater Flamingo, but sometimes in single-species flocks as the habitat 
requirements of the two species are slightly different. It is more restricted to 
salt and brackish lakes and tidal lagoons than the Greater Flamingo. The Lesser 
Flamingo prefers heavily saturated brine where it feeds through its specialised 
bill on microscopic blue-green algae (Spirulino spp., Oscillatoria spp., and Lyngbya 
spp.) and diatoms {Navicula spp,, Bacillariophyceae). The species also takes small 
aquatic invertebrates such as rotifers (Brochiomus spp.) (del Hoyo et oi. 1992) 
and occasionally insect larvae (Ali & Ripley 1968). It regularly drinks fresh water. 

Ali & Ripley (1968) write "Usually walks along, or swims, in 30 to 45 cm depth 
of still water, swinging head from side to side in a scything motion, sucking in 
the algae from the surface layer. However, in shallow brine only a few centimetres 
deep, e.g. in salt pans and in the Little Rann of Kutch, the bird feeds in the same 
way as its larger relative, partly or entirely submerging the head and inverting 
the bill. The difference in the size of food for which the bills are respectively 
adapted doubtless enables the two species to co-exist side by side without 
competing." 

Threats: Hunting is not a major threat as the bird is not good to eat. 
Disturbance of habitat through excessive extraction of salt (e.g., Sambhar Lake) 
and pollution (e.g., Sewri Mudflats, Mumbai) are the major threats in India. 

Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule IV of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and also in CITES Appendix II and CMS Appendix 
II. It is protected in most of the countries where it occurs. It is found in many 
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Mudflats and creeks in Mumbai provide a safe refuge for Lesser Flamingo 


PAs/IBAs in India. There is an lUCN-SSC/Wetland International Flamingo 
Specialist Group which publishes research and conservation action plans for 
all flamingos of the world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for the protection of Lesser Flamingo in India. 
Most of these recommendations are valid for Maharashtra. 

{1} Study its movement through satellite tracking. 

(2) Monitor breeding populations. 

(3) Study the impact of developmental activities, particularly in the Rann of Kutch. 

(4) Sewri Mudflats near Mumbai should be given legal protection and the proposed 
Mumbai Trans Harbour Link from Sewri to Nhava Sheva should be shifted 500 to 700 m 
further south. 

(5) Toxicological and disease aspects need to be addressed as industrial effluents, 
pesticides, sewage, and agrochemicals are drained into flamingo habitats. 
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Painted Stork 

Mycteria leucocephala (Pennant 1769) 



Although one of the most abundant of the Asian storks, it is classified as 
Near Threatened {BirdLife International 2013) because it is thought to be 
undergoing a moderately rapid population decline, owing primarily to hunting, 
wetland drainage, and pollution. 

Field Characters: Painted Stork Mycteria leucocephala is a long-legged, long¬ 
necked, lanky bird, less than a metre in height, found in all types of wetlands. It 
has a long, heavy yellow bill and unfeathered waxy yellow face. Head, neck, 
breast, and back white with closely barred belly band, and black and white wing 
coverts. It is a common resident bird given to local movements, especially during 
the breeding season. 

Ecology: The Painted Stork frequents freshwater marshes, lakes, and 
reservoirs, flooded fields, river banks, intertidal mudflats, and salt pans. It forages 
in flocks in shallow water along rivers or lakes and in the rainy season can be 
seen in crop fields. It nests colonially in trees, often along with other waterbirds. 
It makes short distance movements in some parts of its range in response to the 
availability of food and opportunities to breed. For example, in Navi Mumbai, 
the population of Painted Stork was found to fluctuate seasonally (Narwade et 
al. 2012c). The birds arrive before winter in traditional areas and usually nest on 
selected trees using sticks and leaves. 

Distribution: Though it is a Near Threatened species. Painted Stork is found 
in almost the whole of Maharashtra. The breeding season is from February to 
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There are many breeding colonies of Painted Stork in western Maharashtra 


June (Barnes 1891). Its breeding colonies were recorded from Indapur. (Narwade 
et a! 2012a) and Ujjani backwaters in Pune district (Bharucha & Gogte 1990); 
Ahmednagar district {Fairbank 1876, Barnes 1891); Bhima river (Davidson & 
Wenden 1878) and Mhaswad tank in Satara district (Betham 1904). Good 
populations of Painted Stork were found along the west coast (Keswal 1886b, 
Abdulali 1981, Abdulali & Ali 1940, Monga 2001) but it was historically reported 
as uncommon in south Konkan (Vidal 1880). 

Recently, breeding colonies of Painted Stork were reported in Maharashtra 
from Pingali in Man tehsi! and Kurawali tank in Phaltan, Satara district; at 
Bhadaiwadi in Ujjani backwaters of Indapur tehsil, Pune district; Donaj lake in 
Mangalvedha tehsil and Kasegao area in South Solapur tehsil , Soiapur district; as 
well as from Katgao, Tuljapur tehsil and Terna Lake in Osmanabad District 
(Narwade et ol. 2012a). 

In the Mumbai area, it is found at Bhandup Pumping Station (Raju Kasambe 
pers. obs.), smaller tanks in Navi Mumbai and in Thane Creek. 

D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned it as a breeding resident in Vidarbha, found in 
all districts at selected wetlands in small numbers. Malkhed reservoir (Kasambe 
& Wadatkar 2003), Mahendri reservoir (Mahajan et al. 2012), and the Upper 
Wardha dam in Amravati district have small populations of Painted Stork. It is 
reported as "occasional" in Nagpur district (Kasambe & Sani 2009). A small 
population of around 50 birds is seen at Saiki reservoir in Nagpur district (Raju 
Kasambe pers. obs.). Around 100 birds were seen at Rishi tank near Karnaja 
(Lad) in Washim district in 2004 (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). It is seen in small 
numbers in Yavatmal, Wardha (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.}, Chandrapur (M.S.R. 
Shad, pers. comm. 2013) and Akola (Prashant Gahale pers. comm. 2013) districts. 
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A flock of 15 birds was seen flying over Wardha river near Warora in Chandrapur 
district in August 2009 (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). 

It is mentioned as resident in islanded district (Kulkarni et al. 2005}. More 
than 200 birds are regularly seen in the backwaters of Hatnur dam reservoir in 
Jalgaon district (Mahajan et al. communicated). 

Threats and conservation issues: The increasing impact of habitat loss, 
disturbance, pollution, drainage, hunting of adultsand collection of eggs, nestlings 
from colonies, and pesticide poisoning are causes for concern. Nest predation 
by mammalian species and human interference are also major threats. 

1. Destruction of breeding habitat: Trees used by the birds during the breeding 
season were found to be destroyed some times. A case of hunting of Painted 
Stork at Donaj, Mangalvedha, Solapur was reported in 2010 by Arwind 
Kumbhar, a birder from Akluj. In spite of continuous efforts by local people 
(Rameshwar Fugare pers. comm. 2013), the number of breeding pairs of 
Painted Stork declined to 50 pairs in 2011 and none in 2012, compared to 
250-300 pairs in 2008. This could be because more than 50% of nesting 
trees in the lake area were cut down. Similarly, felling many large trees for 
a 250 km four-lane express highway from Pune to Solapur led to the 
destruction of a heronry at Bale in Solapur district (Narwade et al. 2012a). 

2. Availability of resources for breeding of heronry birds: A good supply of 
water and fish were found to aid the nesting of birds, in Kasegaon-Dhotri, 
Solapur, lack of food for heronry birds after overfishing and overuse of 
water for irrigation in summer resulted in a scarcity of water during the 
breeding season of 2011 {Narwade et al. 2012a). 

3. Disturbance by dogs to juveniles of storks in the shallow area of the lake. 

4. Hunting juvenile birds for food was observed in Donaj lake in Mangalvedha, 
Solapur as a common practice (Sanjay Bhoite pers. comm. 2013). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

{1} As Maharashtra state is undergoing rapid developmental changes, a detailed study 
of the distribution of Painted Stork breeding colonies should be carried out urgently. 

{2 Strict control on trapping and hunting. 

(3) Protection of breeding colonies, particularly large trees, by conservation education 
of villagers and incentives wherever required. 
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Black-necked Stork 

Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus (Latham 1790) 



BirdLife International (2013) justifies the inclusion of Black-necked Stork in 
the Near Threatened category as it has undergone a moderately rapid overall 
population reduction, which is projected to continue, and it has a moderately 
small population. The population estimate varies between 10,000 and 20,000. 

Field Characters: A characteristically large bird, between 130 and 150 cm 
tall, with bright red legs, white body, extensive black on the wings and tail, and 
notably a glossy iridescent black head and neck with large black bill. The young 
look like a washed-out version of the parents, with dull brown replacing glossy 
black parts, and dirty white replacing pure white. Genus Ephippiorhynchus is 
unique among storks in exhibiting sexual dimorphism in coloration: iris dark 
brown in male and yellow in female. Like most storks, the Black-necked Stork 
flies with its neck outstretched, not retracted like a heron. The wingspan is up to 
230 cm. 
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Distribution: The Black-necked Stork is found all over the Indian plains, 
common nowhere but widespread. It is also seen regularly on coastal wetlands 
and mangrove swamps, and even breeds on tall mangroves in Gujarat. It is found 
in Pakistan (Roberts 1992: it used to breed in the Indus delta until the 1970s, 
now a straggler), Nepal (Inskipp & Inskipp 1991: a scarce resident and passage 
migrant, restricted to the Terai), and Sri Lanka (Kotagama St Ratnavira 2010: mainly 
on the southeastern coast). 

In India, the Black-necked Stork is widely but sparsely distributed, with the 
north and northwest regions forming its main strongholds (Rahmani 1989b). 
Numbers appear to be declining in most parts of India except the Gangetic plains 
of Uttar Pradesh and northwestern India, especially Gujarat, where populations 
are stable or increasing. Rahmani (2012) has given the latest records from India. 
Here we give records from Maharashtra. 

Records from Maharashtra: It is thinly but widely distributed in suitable 
wetlands. There is a reference to one bird seen by Sinclair at an unspecified 
locality in the Konkan, probably in Raigad district (Keswal 1886b). D'Abreu (1935) 
mentioned it as resident in the erstwhile Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and 
Madhya Pradesh). 

Abdulali (1967) mentioned the sighting of one bird by E.H. Aitken, at Dasgam 
on the Bankot river in Raigad district on April 4, 1897. Humayun Abdulali and 
S. Chaudhury sighted one bird at Wada Tank, Bhiwandi taluka, Thane district 
on February 26, 1967 (Abdulali 1967). This species was listed as uncommon in 
Mumbai and neighbouring areas by Abdulali (1981). It was reported from Pune 
district at Mulshi in January 1965, and at Khamgaon in December 1967 (Mahabai 
& Lamba 1987). 

Rahmani (1989b) mentioned three sighting records: one bird sighted at Nandur 
Madhmeshwar by Meena Haribal (date not provided), five birds sighted by S.A. 
Gaikwad at Mayani reservoir in Sangli district on January 13,1988, and one bird 
sighted at Khamgaon in Pune district by S.N. Naik on January 24, 1988. Other 
sightings include one bird at Khutbav in 1987-89 (Purandare 1989); 10-15 birds 
seen about 10-15 miles west of Ujjani in 1987 by Rashid Maxwell. Prasad (2003a) 
during his bird survey of Solapur district, Mahabai (1989) recorded it in Madha, 
Pandharpur, and Sangola talukas. Vyawahare (1992) mentioned it in his list of 
birds of Dhule but did not specify any date of the sighting; the location recorded 
is "near Dedargaon tank, Dhule district". 

Ecology: Its ecology and breeding biology has been studied by Ishtiaq (1998) 
in Keoladeo National Park, by Maheswaran (1998) in Dudhwa National Park and 
by Sundar (2003) in Etawah and Mainpuri districts of Uttar Pradesh. The Black¬ 
necked Stork prefers large marshes and jheels, and margins of large rivers and 
brackish lagoons, where it feeds on fish, frogs, snakes, small turtles, injured and 
unwary birds, and any animal which it can swallow (Ishtiaq et al, 2010). 
Interestingly, the local people appeared to be familiar with its predatory 
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behaviour. It is generally found in pairs, even outside the breeding season, and 
pairs mai ntain large feeding territories throughout the year. It is very rare to see 
three to four adult birds together. In the summer, when jheels and ponds dry up 
and food is reduced, it becomes more aggressively territorial and frequently fights 
over food and space (Maheswaran & Rahmani 2004). It has the characteristic 
stork habit of soaring and circling aloft in the heat of the day. 

The nest is built on large trees, mostly near water. If undisturbed, the same 
tree is used year after year. Ishtiaq et al. (2004) found that some nests were 
reused in Keoladeo NP. Pairs spend considerable time on the nest, and mating 
also takes place there. The female lays two to four eggs, and both parents incubate 
and raise the chicks. Generally one to three chicks are raised (Sundar 2003), but 
in good habitats (e.g., Dudhwa NP, Kishanpur Wildlife Sanctuary in Uttar Pradesh) 
with plenty of food, it is not uncommon to see four juveniles with parents in 
some years. Ishtiaq (1998), during her studies in Keoladeo NP, found three 
juveniles raised by a pair in 1996—1997. Similarly, Bhatt (2006) has reported a 
pair with four fledged juveniles in Marine NP, Gujarat, and Sundar et al. (2007) 
observed four chicks in Etawah and Mainpuri with some pairs. 

Sundar (2003) studied the breeding biology of this species for three breeding 
seasons (1999-2002) in Etawah and Mainpuri districts. During his study period, 
he found 29 pairs in an area of 500 sq. km. Nests were found even in densely 
populated areas, frequently close to roads and human habitation. Most pairs 
raised two chicks, but most raised chicks in only one of the three breeding 
seasons, while only one pair successfully raised chicks in two consecutive years. 
Most of the young remained in their natal territories for 14-18 months, but 
some remained up to 28 months. 

Threats: The main threat to the Black-necked Stork is destruction and 
degradation of its habitat and overfishing. 

Conservation measures underway: It is listed in Schedule I of the Indian 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 and also included in CITES Appendix I. In India, it 
occurs in a number of PAs/IBAs. Detailed research has been done in India. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2001, 2013) has given recommendations for all range countries of 

this species, while Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for India, many of which 

are valid for Maharashtra: 

(1) Give conservation attention to Black-necked Stork populations outside PAs and IBAs. 

(2) Study their movement through satellite tracking (PTT) to know their dispersal and 
movement. 

(3) Initiate an active advocacy programme to educate farmers on the importance of 
wetland birds and their protection. 

(4) Impose a total ban on trapping of these birds for zoos. 
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V. GQPI NAIDLJ 


Black-headed Ibis 

Threskiornis melanocephafus (Latham 1790) 



Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis meianocephalus is undergoing a population 
reduction which is suspected to be moderately rapid. It faces the entire gamut 
of threats, from hunting and disturbance at breeding colonies to drainage and 
conversion of foraging habitats to agriculture. Consequently it qualifies as Near 
Threatened (BirdLife International 2013}. 

Field Characters: A common resident, showing seasonal local movements, it 
is a large, domestic hen-sized bird, with black neck, naked black head, and long 
stout downcurved black bill, as well as black legs. Adult breeding birds have 
white lower neck plumes and a variable yellow wash to mantle and breast. 
Immatures have white chin and neck, and naked face. 

Records from Maharashtra: Black-headed Ibis is recorded from all over 
Maharashtra, ranging from Mu!a-Mutha, Kawadi, and Wurwund areas of 
Pune district (Bradbeer 1987); Jaikwadi dam, Paithan of Aurangabad district 
(Vyawahare & Kulkarni 1986); Dhule district (Davidson 1882, Vyawahare 1992); 
Ahmednagar (Kurhade 1996); Pandharpur tehsil, Solapur district (Mahabal 
1989); and Deccan plateau (Davidson & Wenden 1878). This species was 
recorded as uncommon around Mumbai by Abdulali (1981) and was 
considered occasional {Monga 2001), but found to be common by Narwade 
etal. (2012c). 
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Breeding of Black-headed Ibis was recorded from March to June and its 
colonies have been known from Indapur (Naik 1989, Narwade et at. 2012a); 
Ujjani backwaters in Pune district (Bharucha & Gogte 1990); Ahmednagar district 
(Burgess 1854); and recently in Bale, Solapur district and Terna Lake of 
Osmanabad district (Narwade etal. 2012a). 

In the Mumbai region, it is found at Bhandup Pumping Station, smaller tanks 
in Navi Mumbai as well as at Thane Creek (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). 

D'Abreu (1923) had mentioned it as a breeding resident in Vidarbha, where it 
is found in all districts at some wetlands in small numbers. Malkhed reservoir 
(Kasambe & Wadatkar 2003), Mahendri reservoir (Mahajan etal. 2012) and the 
Upper Wardha dam in Amravati district have small populations of Black-headed 
Ibis. It is reported as "occasional" in Nagpur district (Kasambe & Sani 2009). It is 
seen in small numbers at Rishi tank near Karnaja (Lad) in Washim district in 2004 
(Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). It is seen in small numbers in Yavatmal, Wardha (Raju 
Kasambe pers. obs.) r Chandrapur (M.S.R. Shad pers. comm. 2013), and Akola 
(Prashant Gahale pers. comm. 2013) districts. It is commonly seen in paddy 
fields in Chandrapur district (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). 

It is mentioned as resident in Jaikwadi dam reservoir in Aurangabad district 
(Yardi etal. 2008), at the Lonar Crater Lake in Buldhana district (Vyawahare 2008) 
and in Nanded district (Kulkarni et al. 2005). There is a roosting site of around 
200 birds in a village on the backwaters of Hatnur dam reservoir in Jalgaon district 
(Mahajan etal. under prep,). 

Ecology: The Black-headed Ibis is found in all types of wetlands such as paddy 
fields, freshwater marshes, lakes, rivers, flooded grasslands, tidal creeks, mudflats, 
salt marshes, and coastal lagoons, from lowla nd to 950 m. It feeds almost entirely 
on animal matter such as fish, frogs, aquatic insects, crustaceans, and worms. It 
nests colonially with other heronry species such as Painted Stork, sometimes in 
small towns (e.g., Indapur, Pune district). 

Threats: Drainage, disturbance, pollution, agricultural conversion, hunting, and 
collection of eggs and nestlings from colonies are the probable causes of decline 
in some parts of Maharashtra. Heavy predation of eggs and chicks by House Crow 
and fledglings by eagles has been noted. It is also observed to be caught by noose 
traps near Hotgi lake in Solapur by professional village bird trappers. 

Conservation measures underway: It is protected under the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972. In many villages, people protect nesting colonies as a 
tradition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Strict control on trapping and poaching of the species, particularly during the 
breeding season. 

(2) Studies on the impact of pesticides on its food chain. 

(3) Ringing, satellite tracking studies to determine its movements. 
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Spot-billed Pelican 

Pelecanus philippensis Gmelin 1789 


In 2001, Bird Life International had listed the Spot-billed Pelican as Vulnerable 
as it had declined at a moderately rapid rate owing to a number of threats. 
However, increased protection has since enabled a recovery in its numbers and 
the status of the species was downlisted from Vulnerable to Near Threatened in 
2007 (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: The Spot-billed Pelican, although the smallest pelican in 
India, is still a large bird (length c. 140-152 cm). It is mainly drab white, with 
spotted bill and pouch, and dusky, curly feathers on hind crown and hind neck. 
The large bill is pinkish with spots. The spots on the bill appear only after a year. 
The full adult breeding plumage appears in the third year. In flight, primaries are 
dusky and secondaries dark from below. It is easily confused with the two other 
pelicans found in India: Dalmatian Pelican P crispus is larger, and a brighter white 
with orange pouch and bushy, curly crest; juvenile Great White Pelican 
P. onocrotolus is larger with darker head, neck, and upperparts, paler lores and 
blackish flight feathers. At a distance, it is difficult to differentiate from other 
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pelicans in the region although it is smaller, but at close range the spots on the 
upper m andible, the lack of bright colours and the greyer plumage are distinctive. 

Distribution: The Spot-billed Pelican is a resident and local migrant in well- 
watered tracts of almost the whole of India. It mainly breeds in south India 
(Subramanya 1996a,b) and the Brahmaputra Valley (Talukdar 1995, 1999), but 
can be seen in the non-breeding season in large wetlands in other parts. Breeding 
is confirmed only in India, Sri Lanka, and Cambodia. According to BirdLife 
International (2013), it probably breeds in small numbers in Sumatra, Indonesia, 
and may also breed in Myanmar. 

Records in Maharashtra: There are old and recent records of Spot-billed 
Pelican from Maharashtra. Davidson (1882) wrote for Dhule district "I found eight 
Pelicans, I believe of this species at the Mukhti tank in the beginning of May 
1881”. Keswal (1886a) wrote for Deccan and Khandesh “occasionally met with 
all over the region, and may breed in it". Mahabal & Lamba (1987) have recorded 
it from Khadakvasla, Bhatgar, and Mulshi, Pune district, 'occasionally small parties 
at the end of the rainy season'. 

A single bird was sighted at Bhigwan on January 27, 2013 by Adesh Shivkar 
[pers. comm.) and subsequently by Abhijit Juvekar on February 3, 2013 (India 
Biodiversity Portal, accessed on 2£yt>9/2013). 

Ecology; The Spot-billed Pelican inhabits a variety of deep and shallow 
wetlands, both man-made and natural,freshwater and saline, open and forested. 
It forages and flies in small flocks and breeds colonially in tall trees. The nests are 
usually built alongside those of other colonial waterbirds, particularly egrets, 
cormorants, and Painted Stork. Its main food is fish, but it also catches frogs, 
aquatic snakes, and insects. Some populations appear to be sedentary, but they 
need to be studied with banding and telemetry. 

This pelican nests on small to moderately tall trees, generally submerged in 
water, in some places even on Palmyra palms {Borassus flabellifer). Wherever 
provided protection (e.g., Kokkare-Beilur), some nests are found as low as 5 m. 
It can also nest on man-made platforms in crowded colonies. It builds a platform 
nest and both parents help in nest building and protection. Female lays 2-5 
eggs and both parents incubate and help in chick rearing. The nestling has pure 
white down, exchanged for greyish speckled plumage as it grows. The spots on 
the bill appear only after a year. The full adult breeding plumage appears in the 
third year. Its breeding behaviour and ecology have been studied in great detail 
(Neelakantan 1949, Nagulu 1983, Manakadan & Kannan 2003), 

Threats: In India, hunting is not the main threat as the species is protected by 
law and also by local sentiment. However, its wetland habitat is under tremendous 
human pressure, particularly from the fishing community. Fishing is very intense 
in almost all wetlands, sometimes with very narrow mesh-size nets which catch 
even fish eggs and fingerlings. Drainage of natural wetlands for agriculture is 
another problem, which will be further aggravated due to climate change in 
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future. Commercial aquaculture in natural and man-made wetlands and 
competition between birds and fishermen result in some persecution and 
disturbance. Although its numbers may have increased in the last decade, possibly 
due to a combination of more intensive surveys/counts and better protection to 
nesting colonies, Manakadan & Kannan (2003) foresee population declines in 
future owingto the multitude of anthropogenic pressures on pelicans, especially 
at their foraging grounds. 

During winter, this species is trapped and hunted {in low numbers) in north 
and northeast India for meat. The Gulgulawa tribe of Jharkhand and the Kurmi- 
Baheliyas poach the chicks during breeding in northern india for their own 
consumption and local sale. In eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, it is occasionally 
captured with a noose and sold for meat. In south India, the Narikurava hunt 
and poach the birds occasionally {Abrar Ahmed pers. comm. 2010). 

Conservation measures underway: The Spot-billed Pelican is under Schedule 
IV of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, and its hunting and shooting is 
strictly prohibited. Even disturbance to its nesting sites is prohibited under the 
law. Although it nests and forages in some PAs/IBAs, most of the nesting colonies 
are protected by local community initiatives (Manu & Jolly 2000). In India, several 
colonies have now become tourist attractions, e.g., Kokkare-Bellur, Nelapattu, 
Uppalapadu, Kunthakulam, and Telineelapuram. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rahmani (2012) has given detailed recommendations for India, and most of them are 

also valid for Maharashtra. Here we give brief state-specific recommendations: 

(1) Conduct survey of its foraging and nesting colonies in the state. 

(2) Protect wetlands in and around nesting colonies. 

(3) Intensive patrolling of sites known to have poaching pressures and establishment 
of a rehabilitation programme for traditional hunting communities. 

(4) Ban on fishing practices and gear that are non-sustainable and destructive to fish 
populations. 

(5) Where power lines are a problem, the Forest Department needs to look into the 
technicalities of stopping or minimising deaths. 

(6) Tourists visiting pelicanries should be regulated to ensure minima! disturbance, and 
steps should be taken to reduce other negative impacts of tourism (e.g., litter). 

(7) Lastly, the involvement of local communities and organisations in nature 
conservation initiatives is especially essential in large wetlands where many people 
depend on the wetlands for their livelihood. 
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This species is classified as Near Threatened because its population is declining 
moderately rapidly owing to pollution, drainage, hunting, and collection of eggs 
and nestlings (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A sleek waterbird, mainly black in adult stage, like the 
cormorants but with longer, more slender snake-like neck, narrow head and long, 
straight, pointed bill. Tail long, stiff, and fan-shaped when spread. Head and neck 
velvety chocolate brown with white chin, throat, and a narrow white line from 
below eye halfway down each side of neck. Back and wings have longitudinal 
silvery grey streaks. Legs and webbed feet are black, lower mandible flesh- 
coloured. Sexes are alike. Young ones have white down which persists on some 


Oriental Darter 

Anhinga melanogoster Pennant 1769 
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parts till almost fledged. Immature birds are dark brown above, with paler neck 
and head, and dark brown, almost black below. Legs and feet pale. Mantle also 
dull, streaked with rufous and silvery grey. 

Distribution: The Oriental Darter or Snakebird is widespread in India from 
coastal wetlands to c. 300 m in the Himalaya. It is also found at c. 700 m in 
Periyar Lake in the Western Ghats (J. Praveen pers. comm. 2010). Its only 
requirement is clear, deep, unpolluted water with plenty offish. It is also found 
in jheels with deep pools of 1-2 m, larger rivers, and man-made reservoirs. 

Outside India, it is found in Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand, 
Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, peninsular Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, Indonesia, 
and Timor-Leste. All the above records are from BirdLife International (2013). 
Rahmani (2012) has given updated records from India. 

Records from Maharashtra: In Maharashtra, it is widespread in small numbers 
and can be found in any large wetland, natural or man-made. Prasad (2006) has 
compiled information from western Maharashtra and shown its decline from 
the days of Butler (1881), Davidson (1882), and Aitken (1900), when it was fairly 
common in the Deccan and Dhule district. It was found in Tulsi and Vihar Lakes 
in Mumbai and at Tansa Lake (Abdulali & All 1940). D'Abreu (1923) has mentioned 
it as breeding in the erstwhile Central Provinces and Berar (now Madhya Pradesh 
and Vidarbha). 

The wetlands where it can be still seen are Ujjani in Pune district, Jaikwadi in 
Aurangabad, and Nandur-Madhmeshwar in Nashik. One bird was seen at Khidkaii 
village, Thane district in a temple pond in 2011 (Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). 

It is found in most of the medium to large wetlands in Vidarbha, but in small 
numbers, in ones or twos. 

Kasambe & Sani (2009) mentioned it as a local migrant, uncommon in Nagpur 
district, whereas Kasambe & Wadatkar (2002) mentioned it as a winter migrant, 
rare in the wetlands of Pohara-Malkhed Reserve Forest in Amravati district. 

It is listed as a local migrant at Sringar Bandh Lake, near Navegaon National 
Park, Maharashtra (Chinchkhede & Kedar 2012), and as a resident in Navegaon 
National Park (Chinchkhede & Kedar 2013). 

It was never seen in large numbers at any wetland in Vidarbha from 1999 till 
2010; some of the wetlands where it was seen are Ambazari, Saiki, Wena, 
Totladoh, and Paradgaon reservoirs in Nagpur district; Chhatri reservoir, Upper 
Wardha Dam, Mahendri reservoir, and Kekatpur reservoirs in Amravati district 
(Raju Kasambe pers. obs.). 

Ecology: This fish-eating bird inhabits shallow inland wetlands including lakes, 
rivers, swamps, and reservoirs, where it hunts fish and frogs by pursuing them in 
clearwater. It generally occurs singly or in small discrete groups, each one hunting 
fish independently. In good hunting grounds, up to 100 are seen, solitarily or in 
small groups. It is an expert diver and feeds almost exclusively on fish caught by 
its stiletto-shaped bill. It often swims with only the neck above water: the long 
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neck and pointed bill give it the appearance of a snake, hence its popular name 
Snakebird. 

It nests colonially with egrets, storks, and herons (e.g., Keoladeo NP, 
Kumarakom), on thorny trees, generally half-submerged or near water. It makes 
a platform nest, sometimes very close to other nests, and lays 3-6 eggs which 
become soiled as incubation progresses. Chicks are blind and naked, but soon 
develop white down feathers which may persist even when almost fledged. 

Threats: The main threat to this and all piscivorous species is from excessive 
fishing all over its range. Hunting and disturbance at nesting colonies are not 
such a problem, at least in most parts of India as it is a protected species, and 
also traditionally protected by local communities along with Grey Pelican 
Pelecanus philippensis, Painted Stork Mycteria ieucocephata, egrets, and 
cormorants. Nevertheless, some tribals hunt it regularly forfood (Rahmani 2012). 

Conservation measures underway: In India, it is listed in Schedule IV of the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 and its hunting and disturbance are prohibited. 
Its trade is also banned. It occurs in a number of PAs/IBAs, and gets protection in 
the breeding colonies of Spot-billed Pelican or Grey Pelican and Painted Stork 
which are traditionally protected by villagers, and also in many temple tanks, 
where fishing and hunting are not allowed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has given general recommendations for the whole range, 

while Rahmani (2012) has given recommendations for India which are also valid for 

Maharashtra: 

(1) Survey to determine its actual status. 

(2) Study on its ecology and habitat requirements. 

(3) Regular monitoring (every 2-3 years) of major nesting sites to know the population 
trend. 

(4) involvement of local people in the protection of its nesting sites, and if necessary 
augmentation offish resources in some village ponds to improve its breeding success. 

(5) Strict prohibition on fishing with very small mesh-size nets (zero net fishing). 

(6) Strong directive from the Forest Department and its flying squads to nab poachers 
hunting birds in heronries. 

(7) Control over tourist based motor boats in inland reservoirs where Darters breed, to 
stop fuel and other effluents from polluting the waters. 
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Laggar Falcon 

Falco jugger Gray 1834 



Trends in the population of Laggar Falcon are poorly documented, however it 
is thought to be undergoing a moderately rapid population decline, owing to 
pesticide use and incidental capture by trappers targeting the Saker Falcon Falco 
cherrug (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A large falcon {43—46 cm) with a white forehead and narrow 
supercilium above a black eyeiine, and having a long narrow moustachial stripe 
running down from in front of and belowthe eyes. The crown is pale rufous with 
variable black streaks. Below it is white from chin to belly, with longitudinal light 
brown drops, in some individuals very faint on breast and belly, darker on flanks 
and thighs. Sexes are alike, but female is larger. Juvenile darker brown above 
with a dark head and a broader moustache, and very heavily marked, almost 
uniformly dark, on breast, belly, and thighs. Immature birds are even more heavily 
marked. In adults, legs and feet are yellow, with black daws, while juveniles 
have pale-grey or greenish grey. For details of plumage description, see Ali & 
Ripley (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), and Naoroji (2007). 

Distribution: The Laggar Falcon is widely distributed from Pakistan throughout 
most of India and Nepal to Assam, but is absent from extreme south India. AH & 
Ripley (1987) consider it as resident (partial local migrant in some areas) practically 
throughout the Indian subcontinent from Pakistan, east to Assam and Manipur, 
southward to Kanyakumari (rare in south India). 

It used to be the most common falcon in India, but numbers have declined 
markedly in recent times and today it is probably not common anywhere. BirdLife 
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International (2013) has estimated a population of 35,000 individuals in its vast 
range. 

BirdLife International (2013) has mentioned its presence in northern Kerala 
and northern Tamil Nadu. AN (1999) and Sashikumar et at. (2011) have not 
reported it from Kerala, 

Naoroji (2007) considers it to be fairly common in Gujarat and Rajasthan, but 
uncommon elsewhere in the country. 

Records irom Maharashtra: In Maharashtra, it is an uncommon to rare 
resident. Prasad (2006) has compiled records from western Maharashtra. B. Raha 
{pers. comm. 2010) found one resident pair each at Ramshej Ghat and at Borgad 
in Nashik district. Both hills have an elevation of c. 1,000 m. Raha has reported 
its breeding regularly in this area, as there are many cliffs in the hills suitable for 
breeding. 

In the late 19th century, Fairbank (1876) found it to be common and Davidson 
& Wenden (1878) found it to be very common in the Deccan, whereas Burgess 
(1854) found itto bethe most abundant falcon. In Dhule district, Davidson (1882) 
found it to be moderately common. 

DAbreu (1923) recorded it as resident in the erstwhile Central Provinces (now 
Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh). 

Anand (2003) mentioned two undated records of the falcon by Sunjoy Monga 
in Aurangabad and another by Kanwar B. Singh at Lonavla in Pune district on 
October 22, 2002. Monga (2001) has listed it as occasional in the Mumbai area, 
although there were only two records from 2000-02. It was reported earlier in 
the area including the Ghats, where Abdulali (1981) had listed it as an uncommon, 
local migrant and Abdulali & Ali (1940) reported it to be not common. 

It has historically been reported breeding in Solapur district (Barnes 1888), 
Dhule district (Davidson 1882), and in Deccan, probably Ahmednagar district 
(Burgess 1854). Aitken (1900) reported possible breeding in the University Tower 
in Mumbai. There are breeding records from Pune (Ingafhalikar 1988, Barnes 
1888), from Katraj Ghat near Pune (Purandare 1998), and near Ujjani (Bharucha 
& Gogte 1990). All the breeding records were from January to May (Aitken 1900, 
Barnes 1888, Davidson 1882, Burgess 1854), 

In Pune district, it has drastically declined since Mahabal & Lamba (1987) 
found it common. Bradbeer (1987) did not see this species in one whole year in 
Pune and the surrounding districts. However, a pair bred in Pune city until the 
early 1990s, but there are very few records since then. Purandare (1998) last 
saw the species in April 1994. 

Ecology; In India, it is partial to drier biotopes, from sea level to 1,000 msl. It 
is usually seen perched on poles or on top of large bushes, generally solitary, but 
sometimes in pairs (in the breeding season). Naoroji (2007) has reported six birds 
together but this could have been a family group. It preys on small birds, and 
Blue Rock Pigeons are regularly preyed upon in urban areas. Also feeds on flying 
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insects (locusts}. Spiny-tailed Lizard Uromostix hardwickii , and other reptiles. It 
does not build a nest but pirates or uses old nests of crows, kites, and even 
vultures. Usually three or four eggs are laid, and incubated mostly by the female, 
but both sexes feed the chicks. For details of behaviour and ecology, see Naoroji 

(2007). 

Threats: The main threat is from increasing urbanisation, industrialisation, 
and expansion of agriculture in desert areas, particularly in the Indian Thar Desert. 
Many traditional nesting sites have been abandoned due to increase in human 
population, disturbance, and traffic noise (Naoroji 2007). 

Increasing agricultural activities due to irrigation by the Indira Gandhi Cana! 
in western Rajasthan (its main stronghold in India) and use of pesticides further 

threatens its declining population (Naoroji 2007). 

Many falcons get caught as a by-catch of Blue Rock Pigeon trappings. The 
Laggar Falcon is often caught in this manner and is sold for falconry, though it is 
not a preferred species for this sport in India. Earlier, some were smuggled to 
the Middle East, but these days it is less targeted by smugglers, compared to 
the Peregrine and Saker Falcon Falco cherrug (Ahmed & Rahmani 1996, Ahmed 
et al. 1997, Ahmed 1997). 

Conservation measures underway: Like all birds of prey, it is legally protected 
and listed in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. 

recommendations 

Rahmani (2012) has given the following specific recommendations for India which are 
also valid for Maharashtra state: 

(1) Proper study on the ecology, behaviour, and movement of the Laggar Falcon. 

(2) Study of trapping areas and smuggling routes to prevent its trade. 

(3) Study on pesticide levels in its food. 
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Grey-headed Fish-eagle 

fchthyophaga ichthyaetus (Horsfield 1821) 



BirdLife International (2013) justifies its status as Near Threatened as Grey¬ 
headed Fish-eagle is thought to be undergoing a moderately rapid population 
decline owing to habitat degradation, pollution, and overfishing. Although 
widespread, it is now only locally common. 

Field Characters: A medium-sized raptor, 69 to 74 cm, with grey head, neck, 
nape, and breast, merging with the paler brown of the mid-belly. Abdomen, 
flanks, and tail are white. Upperparts brown, darker on the wings, turning to 
blackish on the quill tips. Terminal tail band dark brown, particularly visible in 
flight. Sexes are alike. Juvenile streaked overall, except on belly and vent, with 
white underwings and lightly barred flight feathers and tail. 

Distribution: The Grey-headed Fish-eagle has a discontinuous distribution in 
India, perhaps due to its specialised habitat requirement of comparatively sluggish 
rivers and streams flowing through undisturbed forests. It is resident in the north 
and northeast Indian plains, the Narmada river system, and the Western Ghats. 
A small population survives in the Gir forest of Gujarat. It is absent from northwest 
India up to Punjab, and in desert and semi-arid biotopes. It ranges from the 
Uttar Pradesh terai {Naoroji 2007), extending eastwards through the Northeast 
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to southern Arunachal Pradesh (bordering the Brahmaputra floodplains), south 
to Kanyakumari in appropriate habitats. 

Records from Maharashtra: There is an old record from Vida rbha, mentioned 
as 'MacArthurtook an egg at Ramtek (district Nagpur) on November 20' (D'Abreu 
1923). Sunjoy Monga ( pers . comm. 2013) sighted one bird in Mumbai on March 
25, 2000 and another was seen during January 12 to 26, 2001. It was seen at the 
Totladoh Dam in Pench Tiger Reserve and at Khekda Nala reservoirs in May 2009 
(Raju Kasambe pers. obs. 2009). It was photographed at Totladoh dam byTejinder 
Singh Rawal on April 7, 2013 and by Pranay Lahiri {pers. comm. 2013) on May 
18, 2013. It has been reported from Navegaon National Park (Islam & Rahmani 
2004). One bird was reported by Kalpana Chinchkhede (pers. comm. 2013} near 
Navegaon Lake in 2010. It has been listed as resident and occasional in the 
checklist of birds of Nagzira Wildlife Sanctuary (Anon, undated). Nikhil Bhopale 
{pers. comm. 2010) witnessed nesting and also a juvenile in Nagzira in June 2007 
and June 2009. He sighted an adult at Tadoba Lake, Tadoba-Andhari TR, in June 
2009 and June 2010. Atul Dhamankar photographed one bird at Tadoba Lake in 
June 2011. Arpit Bansal photographed one bird on May 6,2013 and Sanjay Jaiswal 
saw one on May 10,2013 (pers. comm. 2013). Sunil Kadam saw one bird in June 
2013. Mehta & Kulkarni (2010) reported it from Chandoli RF in the northern 
Western Ghats. 

Although widely distributed, the species is local and declining in most parts 
of its range through loss of forested wetlands. However, historical and even recent 
records are difficult to interpret, in Southeast Asia at least, due to confusion 
between this species and Lesser Fish-eagle I. humiiis {BirdLife International 2013). 

Ecology: It is found near slow-moving rivers and streams, lakes, reservoirs, 
and tidal lagoons in wooded country, usually in lowlands but ascending locally 
to 1,525 msl (BirdLife International 2013). Can be seen sitting for hours on a tree 
bough, overlooking a sluggish stream or a pool, waiting for an opportunity to 
snatch fish, it is met with singly or in widely spaced pairs. If undisturbed, it can 
be seen in the same favourite spot for many months. It is also an opportunistic 
scavenger. Although it prefers sluggish rivers and streams, it can also fish in rough 
water such as rapids (Rasmussen & Anderton 2005). 

it feeds exclusively on fish, sometimes very large ones, but during the breeding 
season it pursues birds and small mammals also. It is very territorial and makes 
a large nest with sticks on a tall tree. Sometimes the same nestis used year after 
year, and thus becomes bulky due to yearly addition of twigs and sticks. 
Sometimes two or three nests are built in the territory, widely spaced out, and 
may be used in alternate years. The bird becomes noisy during the breeding 
season. It breeds during winter from November to January in north India, and 
even up to April in south India. 

Two to four (rare) eggs are laid and both parents share incubation duties 
(female more). Incubation period is reported to be 28-30 days, and nestling 
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period is about 80 days. Details on sharing of nest duties, nest-building, and 
incubation period are lacking (Naoroji 2007). 

Threats: The gravest threats are the loss of undisturbed wetlands, overfishing, 
siltation, pollution, and persecution. Contamination by agricultural pesticides 
and eggshell thinning are other major problem, even in well-protected national 
parks like Corbett (Naoroji 1997). All the threats that apply to Indian wetlands 
(drainage, pollution, overfishing, disturbance) affect this species. 

Conservation measures underway: Like all birds of prey, the Grey-headed 
Fish-eagle is listed in Schedule I of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) A special survey focusing on fish-eagles should be carried out in Maharashtra to 
reassess their status. 

(2) Enforce control on destructive fishing with dynamite and small mesh-size nets in 
rivers and streams. 

(3) Survey and monitor the population all over Maharashtra. 

(4) Control over-use of pesticides and insecticides, particularly near streams and rivers. 
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DHRITIMAN MUKHERJEE 


Cinereous Vulture 

Aegypius monachus (Linnaeus 1766 ) 



The Cinereous Vulture has a moderately small population which is presently 
suffering a decline in its Asiatic strongholds, despite the fact that in parts of 
Europe its numbers are now increasing. Consequently it qualifies as Near 
Threatened (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A huge, mostly black or dark brown vulture between 98 
and 107 cm, with broad wings and short, often slightly wedge-shaped tail. Adults 
are dark brown while juveniles are a darker coloration, blackish, with dark crown, 
ruff, and upper breast. The head is almost naked, with massive bill, and crown, 
lores, and cheeks covered with black fur-like feathers and down. Bare skin of 
head and neck bluish grey. The beak is brown, with a blue-grey cere, while legs 
and feet are grey. Dark markings around the eye give it a menacing skull-like 
appearance. Sexes alike but female is larger (2-4%) and heavier (c. 7%) than 
male. The Cinereous Vulture is one of the largest vultures found in India, 
Distribution: The Cinereous Vulture has a large range from southern Europe, 
North Morocco, Algeria, Sudan, the Middle East, Central Asia, up to Mongolia 
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VISHWATEi PAWAR 


In India, juveniles of Cinereous Vulture are usually seen in winter 

and east China. It has a small reintroduced population in France. It is resident 
except in those parts of its range where hard winters cause limited movement. 
BirdLife International (2013) has given country-wise population estimates and 
trends in Europe and Central Asia. 

In India it is found only in winter, mainly in the plains of Gujarat (Kutch, 
Saurashtra), Rajasthan (more common in the Thar Desert), Punjab, Haryana, 
western Uttar Pradesh, Uttarakhand, Maharashtra, Assam (but breeding record 
of Baker from Cachar may be dubious: Rasmussen & Anderton 2005). It is 
uncommon in south India and has been recorded at a few places in Andhra 
Pradesh (Rao 2006), Karnataka (Shivanand 2004, Subramanya 2001), and Kerala 
(Sreekumar 1991). 

Records from Maharashtra: It is an uncommon bird in Maharashtra. It was 
reported by Ali & Ripley (1987) as far south as Dhulia district. Gole (1998) had 
mentioned that it is 'Rare in the Sahyadri', but did not give details of its sightings. 
Vyawahare (1992) says that it is 'occasionally observed in flight at Dhule and 
Sakri', but no dates are given in the paper. In February 2012, one sick bird was 
rescued and released in Melghat (Wadatkar 2013). Prasad (2003b) mentioned a 
bird rescued at Khandobachi Pali, Satara district in December 1992, which was 
later taken to Katraj Snake Park, Pune by Sanjeev Nalavade, Satyasheel Naik, 
and Kiran Purandare. 

Ecology: In India, it is seen singly or in twos or threes, roosting early morning 
on large trees or sitting on sand dunes or mounds, Its large size and almost black 
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coloration sometimes gives it the appearance of a villager covered with a dark 
blanket, sunning himself on a winter morning! In its breeding areas, it is found in 
forested hills, as also alpine grasslands and steppes. It is generally a solitary nester, 
but sometimes it nests in very loose colonies or nuclei, with pairs 30 m to 2 km 
apart; there is a record of 45 pairs with inter-nest distances of 100-400 m 
(Ferguson-Lees & Christie 2001}. 

Feeds mainly on large mammal carcasses, but is also reported to feed on 
stranded turtles and large dead birds such as Painted Stork. It dominates the 
jostling rabble of other vultures at carcasses, and can be quite aggressive. It is 
equipped to tear open tough carcass skins, using its powerful bill. 

Threats: Bird Life International (2013) has listed two major threats to Cinereous 
Vulture: direct mortality caused by humans (either accidentally or deliberately), 
and decreasing availability of food. Due to its large size and long life, it is also 
caught for zoos (Roberts 1991) and in China it is trapped or shot for feathers. 

In India, hunting is probably not a threat as this bird is left unharmed, and 
lack of food is also not a problem, particularly in the arid Thar Desert where the 
bulk of winter birds are found. Diclofenac poisoning through livestock carcasses 
could be a major threat, though this is still not confirmed. 

Conservation measures underway: The Cinereous Vulture is protected under 
the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is listed in Schedule IV of the Act. 
The EU Birds Directive has contributed to the recovery and conservation of the 
species in Europe, particularly Spain, where the population has increased from 
an estimated 290 pairs in 1984 to at least 1,845 pairs at present (BirdLife 
International 2013). In many countries, supplementary feeding of poison-free 
food is done (e.g.. South Korea, Bulgaria, Spain, France) which has resulted in 
recovery of the species. A reintroduction project in France has resulted in the 
establishment of a small breeding population, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has proposed measures for the recovery of this species in its 

whole range. We propose the following measures for Maharashtra state: 

(1) Juveniles of the species are known to wander long distances. Every winters number 
of starving and dehydrated individuals are rescued, which recover within a few days 
when food and water is provided. There is a need to create awareness, and people 
should be encouraged to send the sick and injured birds to rescue centres. 

(2) Thorough post-mortem examination should be carried out on any dead bird found 
and the tissue should be checked for the presence of diclofenac. 

(3) Regular surveys should be carried out throughout its known wintering range, 
particularly in Maharashtra, to determine its wintering population trends. 
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Pallid Harrier 

Circus macrourus (Gmelin 1770 ) 



According to Bird Life International (2013), the Pallid Harrier is known to be 
undergoing a steep population decline in Europe, although the numbers in its 
Asiatic strongholds are thought to be more stable. Thus it is probably experiencing 
a moderately rapid population decline overall, and consequently it is categorised 
as Near Threatened. Its numbers could be between 18,000 and 30,000. 

Field Characters: A slender, lightly built, small {46-51 cm) grey and white 
harrier of grasslands, savannahs, and crop fields. Adult male almost white 
underneath, and has white wings with black wing tips. While sitting, the folded 
wings just reach the tail tip. Interestingly, its tail Is not as long as other closely 
related harriers. Immature male may have rusty breast-band and juvenile facial 
markings. Female umber brown, with distinctive underwing pattern. For details 
of sex and age-related plumages, see Naoroji (2007} and for distinguishing 
it from the simiiar-looking Montagu's Harrier C. pygargus and Hen Harrier 
C cyaneus, see Ali & Ripley (1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), Ferguson-Lees & 
Christie (2001), and Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). 

Distribution: The Pallid Harrier is a winter visitor to the entire Indian 
subcontinent, affecting grasslands, undulating foothills with grass, open scrub, 
and crop fields. It avoids forest, it starts arriving in India by late August (mainly 
on passage through the Himalaya) and spreads out in the Subcontinent by 
October. Well-known wintering sites are Velavadar National Park in Gujarat and 
Rollapadu Bustard Sanctuary in Andhra Pradesh, but it can be found in small 
numbers in any suitable grassland (Rahmani 2012). 
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SUJIT NARWADE 


Records in Maharashtra: It seems that it was more common in the 19th 
century when Davidson (1882} and Burgess (1854) both found it 'exceedingly 
common' in Dhule and Ahmednagar districts, respectively. Earliest date of sighting 
is mentioned as September 4 and the latest as April 8, in Dhule district (Davidson 
1882). D'Abreu (1923) found it to be a common winter visitor in the erstwhile 
Central Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh). Presently we have very 
few records of the species in these areas. 

Here we give recent records from Maharashtra. A mixed roost of 200 harriers, 
comprising three species, namely Montagu's, Pallid, and Hen, was found in a 
grassland c. 1 sq. km near Akola city (20° 43' N, 77° 04' E) in February 2003 
(Verma 2007). Only about 15% of these birds were Pallid Harrier. Verma (2007) 
found another roost of about 50 harriers near Mahul Creek (19° 01' N, 72° 53' 
E), Mumbai in December 2002, mainly Eurasian Marsh Harrier C. aeruginosus. 
Later, Nikhil Bhopale { pers. comm. 2010) photographed a Pallid Harrier in Uran 
near Mumbai in February 2008, in almost the same area where Verma found 
the roost of the Eurasian Marsh Harrier. Raju Kasambe photographed one bird 
near Dombivli in Thane district on September 28, 2013. 

Kasambe & Mhaske (2011) reported three harrier roosts in Nannaj Bustard 
Sanctuary in Solapur district with a maximum count of 140-145 birds during winter. 
Three species of harriers including the Pallid Harrier are found here. 

Aditya Joshi photographed a bird at Haladgaon reservoir near Nagpur on 
January 6, 2008 (Kasambe & Sani 2009), Another bird was photographed at 
Ambazari reservoir in Nagpur on October 18, 2012 by Arpit Bansal and 
subsequently byShantanu Sharma on November 14, 2012 {www.nagpurbirds.org 
as accessed on July 22, 2013), 



Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary, Solapur has three communal roosting sites of harriers 
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Pradnyawant Mane ( pers. comm. 2013) reported a bird at Gangapur grasslands 
in Nashik district on January 6, 2013 and another in Gorai area in Mumbai on 
March 24, 2013. 

Pallid Harrier has been reported in the following IBAs in Maharashtra (Islam 
& Rahmani 2004): Bhimashankar WLS (Pune), Jaikwadi WLS (Ahmadnagar, 
Aurangabad), Mahul Sewri Creek (Mumbai), and Uran (Raigad). 

Ecology: In winter, it is found in open countryside, either singly or in small 
groups, systematically skirting the ground for prey (mainly small birds). In its 
winter quarters, it is attracted to grass fires and locust swarms and is seen from 
sea level to 3,000 msl in the Himalaya and up to 4,000 msl in Africa (Ferguson- 
Lees & Christie 2001). It is usually silent in winter, but occasionally heard calling 
keck-keck-keck-keck at dusk before settling to roost (Naoroji 2007). It roosts on 
the ground with other harriers, two important roosts in Maharashtra being near 
Akola and in Nannaj Bustard Sanctuary, Solapur. 

Threats: The main threat in the breeding areas is the destruction and 
degradation of grasslands by conversion of arable land to agriculture, burning of 
vegetation, intensive grazing in wet pastures and clearance of shrubs and tall 
weeds. Destruction of grasslands and extensive use of pesticides and rodenticides 
are the major threats in its wintering grounds. Like other harriers, it is vulnerable 
to the effect of pesticides building up in its prey. 

Conservation measures underway: Like all raptors, it is protected under the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is listed in Schedule I of the Act, so hunting 
and trapping are strictly prohibited. It is listed in Appendix II of CITES, Annexure 
II of the Bonn and Bern Conventions and in Annexure I of the EU Birds Directive. 
It was not found in bird trade, mainly due to its restricted range and lack of 
specific demand. In India, it is found in many IBAs/PAs and also in many grasslands. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has given general recommendations for its whole range, 

and Rahmani (2012) has given India-specific recommendations which are valid for 

Maharashtra also: 

(1) Protect important grasslands like the Gangapur and Nannaj Bustard Sanctuary. 

(2) Regular monitoring of harrier populations at the major roost sites In Akola, Nannaj 
Bustard Sanctuary, and other places. 

(3) Control the use of pesticides particularly around major grassland and wetland habitats. 

(4) Study pesticide load through examination of tissues of dead birds. 

(5) Conduct all-India survey involving volunteers. 

(6) Maintain grassland habitats by preventing overgrazing and invasion of exotics like 
Prosopis chiiensis, 

{7} Conduct satellite telemetry studies to find out its ranging area from the roost sites 
for effective protection. 

(8) Create a good identification key with photographs for ring-tailed harriers, so that 
estimates based on sightings become more reliable. 
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Black-tailed Godwit 

Limosa limosa (Linnaeus 1758) 



Although Black-tailed Godwit is widespread and has a large global population, 
its numbers have declined rapidly in parts of its range owing to changes in 
agricultural practices, In 2006, Bird Life International classified this species as Near 
Threatened due to an estimated decline in numbers of around 25% during the 
preceding 15 years. Its population is presently estimated to be 634,000-805,000 
in a breeding range of 7,180,000 sq. km (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: One of the large waders (40-44 cm) found in India, with a 
distinctive long bill on a relatively small head, long neck, and long legs. In winter, 
the colour of its forebody is a pale grey-brown, which becomes a dull pink- 
chestnut by March-end or April when the birds migrate to their breeding areas. 
In flight it has a striking white wingbar and rump, and black tail. The female is 
c. 5% larger than the male. The difference between the two subspecies (or species 
according to Rasmussen & Anderton 2005) is in size, Limosa l. melanuroides 
(Eastern Black-tailed Godwit) is slightly smaller, darker, and has a shorter bill 
than Limosa l. limosa (Western Black-tailed Godwit), For finer differentiation in 
field characters of the two races, see Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). 

Distribution: The Black-tailed Godwit is a fairly common winter migrant to 
the entire subcontinent. Outside India, it has a large discontinuous breeding range 
extending from Iceland to the Russian Far East, with wintering populations in 
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Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and Australasia (del Hoyo et at. 1996, BirdUfe 
International 2001, 2013}. 

Records from Maharashtra: In Maharashtra, it is reported from many sites 
(see Prasad 2006) and is common throughout. 

Vidarbha: D'Abreu (1934} had shot a bird at Sonegaon lake in Nagpur which is 
now in the city because of urbanisation. It was also observed in Amravati and 
Nagpur districts of Vidarbha (Kasambe & Wadatkar 2002, Kasambe & Sani 2009), 
usually in small numbers in all large wetland reservoirs in winter. 

Western Maharashtra: Pune region; Mahabal & Lamba (1987) mentioned 
sightings from Katraj Ghat, Pashan, and Mula-Mutha near Pune, but treated it 
as 'rare'; they also recorded it from a few sites in Pune district. One bird was 
recorded in June 1982 (Mundkur 1983); three birds were recorded on September 
15, 1986 at Kawadi lake and two birds were recorded on November 9, 1986 
(Bradbeer 1987). Sixteen were reported at Wurwund on January 26, 1987 
(Bradbeer 1987). It was reported at Kasurdi duringl987-89 (Purandare 1989). 
Bharucha & Gogte (1990) reported 10 birds in 1986, three in 1987, 15 in 1988, 
and seven in 1989 during annual counts conducted in January in a segment of 
Ujjani reservoir near Pune. 

Nashik region; There are two specimens of Black-tailed Godwit in the BNHS 
collection, collected from Nashik by Abdulali (1970a). Four birds were reported 
from Gangapur Dam, Nashik district on December 20,1998 (Pittie 1999). Decline 
in population of Black-tailed Godwit from 350-450 in 2001-2004 to 150-200 in 
2005-2010 was observed by B. Raha ( pers . comm. 2010). Raha also recorded a 
group of four godwits staying at Gangapur Dam from May 1 to August 31, 2006 
and found it to be a regular visitor to Nandur-Madhmeshwar in Nashik district 
during a 10-year period (2001-2009). These overwintering birds might be a non¬ 
breeding population. In 2006, 700 birds were recorded at Nandur-Madhmeshwar 
during waterfowl census (Pande 2005). 

Mumbai region: Flocks of 400—450 Black-tailed Godwit were seen roosting in 
different wetlands of Navi Mumbai. During low tide they were seen foraging 
mainly on mudflats, seashore, and creeks all over Navi Mumbai. After attaining 
breeding plumage by April-May, these birds were not seen in Navi Mumbai area 
(Narwade et at. 2012c), They are seen in flocks in Thane Creek, Airofi Creek, 
Mahul-Sewri Mudflats, Bhandup, and other creeks, saltpans, and mudflats around 
Mumbai throughout the winter (Raju Kasambe pers. obs., Pradnyawant Mane 
pers. comm. 2013), and along the Maharashtra coast during winter (Vaibhav 
Deshmukh pers. comm. f Raju Kasambe pers. obs. 2013). 

Marathwada and Khandesh: It was reported at Jaikwadi Dam, Paithan, 
Aurangabad district (Vyawahare & Kulkarni 1986). It was seen in Gondur and 
Shanimandal tanks, Dhule district (Vyawahare 1992). Four birds were seen at 
Terna Lake, Osmanabad in 2008 (Narwade & Fartade 2011) and a flock of 12 
birds at Kingao wetland, Latur, in March 2013 (Shahaji Pawar pers. comm). 
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Ecology: It is a winter migrant in India, with the first birds arriving by the 
last week of August or early September, and becoming well dispersed all over 
India by late November and December. The majority depart, some in full breeding 
plumage, by end Apri I, but some linger on till May and even June. Very gregarious, 
sometimes seen in tens of thousands (e.g., in Chilika) foraging on soft mud and 
ooze for small invertebrates. Sometimes seen solitarily or in small parties of 5- 
10 individuals on roadside puddles or village ponds. It feeds on tiny molluscs, 
crustaceans, worms, and seeds of grass and marsh plants. Rahmani & Shobrak 
(1992) have seen it feeding on the grains of a standing crop of Sugar Sorghum 
[Sorghum bicoior), in inundated fields near Hakimah Dam in southwestern Saudi 
Arabia. It was seen hovering/flying over sorghum to pluck ripe grains from the 
follicles. 

It is very silent in winter, except for a low trisyllabic wit-wit-wit or quick-quick- 
quick uttered when taking off from the ground (All & Ripley 1987). During the 
breeding season, it gives high-pitched, nasal, rather strident calls, most common 
of which is a weeka-weeka-weeka (BirdLife International 2013). 

According to Bird Life International (2013), it breeds from April to mid-June in 
loose, semi-colonial groups of up to three pairs per ha. It breeds in lowland wet 
grasslands, grassy marshland, raised bogs and moors, lake margins and damp 
grassy depressions in steppes. Secondary habitats such as wet meadow, pasture, 
damp areas around fish-ponds and sewage farms, and salt-water lagoons are 
also used. Farmland habitats are of critical importance for breeding western 
European populations. 



Flocks of Black-tailed Godwit in breeding plumage in March-April in Maharashtra 
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Threats: In the breeding areas, loss of nesting habitat owing to wetland 
drainage and agricultural intensification, hunting (France), and poaching are the 
major threats (BirdLife International 2013). In its winter quarters, the same factors 
operate to a different degree. Trapping of waders, including Black-tailed Godwit 
is a huge problem in certain parts of India. Drainage of wetlands, afforestation 
of shallow wetlands and mudflats, poaching and pollution are the major threats. 
Climate change is likely to play a major role in further decline of this species. For 
details of threats, see BirdLife International (2013). 

The Black-tailed Godwit has been recorded in trade by Daniel et al. (1999) 
and also during bird trade survey by Ahmed (2002). The volume of trade and 
impact of trapping remains completely undocumented as the trapped birds are 
sold the very same day. They are sold at a premium for meat, secretly to trusted 
customers and hence the trade remains undocumented and hard to expose most 
of the time (Abrar Ahmed in litt. 2011). 

Conservation measures underway: Like all waders, it is protected under the 
Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is listed in Schedule IV of the Act. It 
occurs in a large number of IBAs/PAs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some of the suggestions provided by BirdLife International (2013) are applicable to 

Maharashtra region. 

(1) Strict ban on trapping and shooting of all waders in areas where large numbers of 
godwits are reported during winter. 

(2) Develop policies to protect wetlands, estuaries, and mudflats by promulgating a 
Wetland (Conservation) Act 

(3) Develop a Bird Monitoring Scheme involving forest officials, NGOs, universities, and 
members of civil society to create awareness about the status of Black-tailed Godwit. 

(4) Prevent afforestation of wetlands, mudflats, and swamps which are the wintering 
grounds of the Black-tailed Godwit and numerous other waders. 
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Eurasian Curlew 

Numenius arquato (Linnaeus 1758) 



Bird Life International (2013) states that Eurasian Curlew remains common in 
many parts of its range, and determining population trends is problematic. 
Nevertheless, decline has been recorded in several key populations and a 
moderately rapid global decline is estimated. As a result, the species has been 
uplisted to Near Threatened. Its number is estimated to be between 765,000 
and 1,065,000. 

Field Characters: A large (55-58 cm), pale sandy brown wader with long 
downcurved bill. It has mottled or scalloped brown plumage, with whiter belly 
and undertail, with fine short black streaks on underside. In flight it shows pointed 
whitish rump and barred tail as well as mottled whitish underwings, and outer 
primaries are dark in contrast with whitish underwings. Flight slow and guil-like. 
Sexes alike. Juveniles are somewhat darker, with finer black streaks on breast 
and very few on abdomen. 

Distribution: A winter visitor to the entire country, particularly coastal areas, 
but also on large jheels and rivers. It arrives by end August or early September, 
and is generally gone by end April, but sometimes seen up to May and June. 
Rahmani (2012) has given records from India. 

Records from Maharashtra: It seems to be a fairly common winter visitor 
along the coast, however it is uncommon at inland wetlands. There is an old 
record of a single bird sighted in October at Mukhti tank in Dhule district (Davidson 
1882). Keswal (1886b) claimed that some birds were present in the Konkan region 
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all year round. There are a few records from Pune area, these are at Lonavla, 
undated (Gole 1998); at Kawadi, on April 14,1986 {Bradbeer 1987); two birds at 
Khutbav, January 25, 1981 (Mundkur 1983); at Pune (Gole 1984) and around 
Pune (Trevenen 1922); seven birds at Ujjani in 1987, occasional in 1986 and 1989 
(Bharucha & Gogte 1990). 

D'Abreu (1923) saw a bird at Ambazari tank, Nagpur city in June (probably 
1922). D'Abreu (1934) further reported that the birds are seldom seen in the 
Central Provinces south of the Narmada river. He saw them in Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts, and mentioned that he always sighted solitary individuals or 
groups of three or four birds. 

There are records from inland wetlands like Jaikwadi dam, Paithan, 
Aurangabad district (Vyawahare & Kulkarni 1986); at Hippargaum dam in Solapur 
district, three birds were seen on November 2,1986 (Bradbeer 1987). Kurhade 
(1996) reported 'Occasional' sightings in Ahmednagar district. 

Chandrasekaran (1994) mentioned that Eurasian Curlew is present at Dativare 
in Thane district 'right up to June'. Abdulali & Ali (1940) provided another record 

of its sighting on August 20 in Mumbai. 

B. Raha (pens. comm. 2010) has reported this species regularly in small 
numbers (five to eight birds) in three wetlands of Nashik district, Maharashtra: 
Nandur-Madhmeshwar (IBA), Gangapur Dam (1BA) and Waghad reservoir. 

It winters regularly in Mahul-Sewri Mudflats and Thane Creek area. The 
number of birds sighted by Raju Kasambe at Mahul-Sewri Mudflats is given 
here: January 22, 2011 (13); December 9,2011 (5); November 27, 2012 (4); May 
10, 2013 (5). Two more birds were seen at Thane Creek on October 27, 2012 by 
Raju Kasambe. 

In winter, 350-400 Eurasian Curlew were observed roosting in the wetlands 
of Palm Beach Road area during high tide and foraging in the adjoining seashore 
and mudflats of Navi Mumbai region (Narwade et al. 2012c). 

Ecology: The Eurasian Curlew is found singly or in small scattered flocks on 
coastal swamps, intertidal zones, beaches, banks of large rivers, jheels, and 
reservoirs, often in company with assorted waders and egrets. It feeds on annelid 
worms, aquatic insects and larvae, crustaceans, molluscs, spiders, berries and 
seeds. It is also found feeding in damp grassland, sometimes far away from the 
coast. Small fish, amphibians, young lizards, young birds, and small rodents have 
been recorded in its diet (del Hoyo etol. 1996), Males are more likely to feed in 
inland grassland than females. Some birds become territorial on wintering 
grounds, others feed gregariously (del Hoyo etol. 1996). Fiddler Crab {Gelasimus 
annulipes) is an important prey of Eurasian Curlew in the Guif of Kutch, Gujarat 
(Soni & Bhuva 2008). It also feeds on ragworms. 

It does not breed in India, but in the temperate region it has been found 
breeding on upland moors, peat bogs, swampy or dry heaths, fens, open grassy 
or marshy areas in forests, damp grasslands, meadows, dune valleys, and coastal 
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Small flocks of Eurasian Curlew are seen at coastal mudflats in Maharashtra 


marshlands (del Hoyo et al. 1996). Generally the breeding density is one pair/ 
sq. km, but under exceptionally favourable conditions it may be as high as 
10.4 pairs/sq. km. (Glutz et ai. 1977). Foraging ecology and habitat use have 
been studied by Soni & Bhuva (2008) in the Gulf of Kutch, Gujarat. They found 
that high tide roost sites are very important for the conservation of Eurasian 
Curlew and other waders. 

Threats: Bird Life International (2013) has described in detail the main threats 
in its breeding areas. These are loss of breeding and foraging habitats, and hunting 
and trapping in wintering areas. Another major threat is the conversion of 
mudflats to mangrove plantations as is happening in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Kerala, 
and other states. Extensive trapping of all waders including Eurasian Curlew takes 
place in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, and certain parts of 
Gujarat (Ahmed 2002). 

Conservation measures underway: Like all waders, resident or migrant, it is 
protected underthe Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. It is listed in Schedule 
IV of the Act. This curlew occurs in many PAs and IBAs in India, and throughout 
its range features in several national monitoring schemes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

BirdLife International (2013) has suggested the preparation of a management plan for 
Eurasian Curlew with key conservation targets, and Rahmani (2012) has given 
recommendations for India, which are also valid for Maharashtra: 

(1) Preserve mudflats in estuaries — do not get carried away by the "mangrove- 
bandwagon" which would have all mudflats converted into mangrove swamps. 

(2) Strict control on trapping and shooting. 

(3) Regular monitoring of Eurasian Curlew population through IBCN and AWC network. 
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River Lapwing 

Vaneffus duvaucelli (Lesson 1826) 



According to BirdLife International (2013), River Lapwing Vanellus duvaucelli 
has been uplisted to Near Threatened as it is expected to undergo a moderately 
rapid population decline over the next three generations owing to human 
pressure on riverine ecosystems and the construction of dams. 

Field Characters: The River Lapwing is 29-32 cm long. It has a black crest, 
crown, face, bill, central throat, and legs, and grey-white neck sides and nape. 
The underparts are white with a black belly patch and grey-brown breast band. 
The back is brown, rump white, and tail black. In flight, the black primaries, white 
underwing and upperwing secondaries, and brown upperwing coverts are 
conspicuous. The call of the River Lapwing is a sharp did-did-do-weet, reminiscent 
of the cal! of the Red-wattled Lapwing, yet distinctive. 

Distribution: It is resident throughout the large river systems of northern 
India and foothills of Himalaya from western Himachal to Arunachal and Assam 
Valley; South Assam hills (Meghalaya and south to Lushai hills); Central India 
and northeastern Peninsula (Rasmussen & Anderton 2012), According to Ali & 
Ripley (1983) it is resident with some nomadic movement. It is found in eastern 
and central India — Assam, Manipur, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, and in Uttar Pradesh and Sikkim. 
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Recordsfrom Maharashtra: There are no records of the species from western 
Maharashtra. Most of the records are confined to Vidarbha, either along the 
River Tapti or at some freshwater reservoirs. 

In Melghat Tiger Reserve, two birds were sighted near Rangubeli and one 
was seen near Kund village in the Tapti river (Jayant Wadatkar pers. comm. 2013}. 
One individual was sighted on April 6, 2003 at Malkhed Tank in Pohara-Malkhed 
Reserve Forest in Amravati district (Kasambe & Wadatkar 2007). 

One bird was seen on April 17, 2011 at Bor Dam in Bor Wildlife Sanctuary in 
Wardha district by a team of birdwatchers from Nagpur (Tarique Sani pers. comm. 
2013). 

There are three sight records of River Lapwing in Pench Tiger Reserve. 
Kaustubh Thomare [pers. comm. 2013) recorded one on February 7, 2009 on 
Pench river. Pooja Surkar [pers. comm. 2013) sighted one more here on May 11, 
2013, and Pranjal God bole (pers. comm. 2013) photographed one bird at Sillari 
in Pench on June 2, 2013. 

Ecology: Normally keeps singly or in pairs. The general ecology is similar to 
other lapwings. The coloration is remarkably obliterative in its habitat of dry 
river sand and shingle. It feeds on insects, worms, crustaceans. It breeds from 
March to June; the nest is a shallow scrape on exposed sand or shingle. Generally 
four eggs are laid (Ali & Ripley 1983). 

Threats: Disturbance to breeding birds by humans, dogs, cats, and crows is 
the biggest danger to this species. Large Indian rivers, its favoured habitat, are 
under great pressure. Construction of dams and reservoirs, sudden release of 
water, depletion and diversion of water exposing the nests to ground predators, 
increasing watermelon cultivation on sandy river islands, and consequently 
constant human presence, are all pressures that may deplete the species. These 
threats need to be quantified in its whole range of distribution and effective 
site-specific measures taken. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Carry out regular surveys to monitor population trends throughout its range. 

2. Quantify the severity and impact of threats across its range. 

3. Conduct awareness campaigns aimed at alleviating human pressure on riverine 
ecosystems, and lobby against high-impact dam projects. 

4. increase the area of suitable habitat that receives effective protection. 
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River Tern 

Sterna aurantia Gray 1831 



River Tern Sterna aurantia has been uplisted to Near Threatened category 
because increasing human disturbance and dam construction projects are 
expected to drive a moderately rapid population decline over the next three 
generations (BirdLife International 2013). 

Field Characters: A medium-sized tern, 38-43 cm long, with dark grey 
upperparts, white underparts, a forked tail with long flexible streamers, and long 
pointed wings. Bill yellowish with black tip, legs red, and black cap in breeding 
plumage. Sexesare similar, but juveniles have a brown head, brown-marked grey 
upperparts, grey sides to the breast,and white underparts. 

Ecology: It inhabits rivers and freshwater lakes, also occurring rarely on 
estuaries, and it feeds predominantly on insects. Breeding records are known 
from early March to early May (Unnithan & Unnithan 2002, Bharucha etal. 1988) 
and breeding occurs mainly in colonies in less accessible areas such as islands 
and sandbanks in rivers (del Hoyo et al. 1996). It nests in a scrape on the ground, 
often on bare rock or sand, and lays three greenish-grey to buff eggs, which are 
blotched and streaked with brown. Usually River Tern is seen in groups of 10—12 
birds, 

Distribution: River Tern is a common widespread resident of most of 
peninsular and northern India. In Maharashtra, it is a common resident found 
along all the major rivers and wetlands. It breeds in summer on small islands 
formed in the backwaters of wetlands during the summer months. 

In Maharashtra, breeding colonies of River Tern were recorded from Ujjani 
{Bradbeer 1987, Bharucha & Gogte 1990. Bharucha et al. 1988) and Lonavla in 
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Pune district (Unnithan & Unnithan 2002). According to the files of 
<birdsofbombay(®yahoogroups.com> breeding colonies were found in March- 
April, 2002 (Prasad 2003a); Khutbav, Pune district in 2002 by Rahui Purandare 
(Prasad 2003a). It was reported in Doodhganga reservoir, south of Radhanagari, 
Kolhapur district (Gole 1998). 

Apparently it was rare near Mumbai before 1939 (Abdulali & Ali 1940). In the 
19th century it was considered a straggler, although it was seen occasionally by 
Davidson (1882) in Dhule district where it is reported now as common (Vyawahare 
1992). In the Deccan, Sykes (1833) found it to be rare, and it was unrecorded by 
Davidson & Wenden (1878), although Fairbank (1876) did record it there. D'Abreu 
(1923) mentioned that it breeds gregariously in March, April, or May in the Central 
Provinces (now Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh). 

Recently, a breeding colony of about 350 nests with eggs and chicks along 
with 30-40 fledglings was observed in Bhima river near Indapur, Pune in May 
2013 (Kamlakar Fartade pers. comm.). It was on an island created by the exposed 
floor of a submerged old palace located between Kalashi village in Indapur, Pune 
district and Ashti village in Karmala tehsil, Solapur district. A similar breeding 
colony of River Tern on an island in Shivsagar lake, formed in the backwaters of 
Koyna dam was observed by Ashwin Baindur in 2011 (http://en.wikipedia.org 
accessed on juiy 23, 2013). 

Breeding colonies of River Tern along with other ground nesting birds were 
found on small islands formed in the backwaters during summer in Nagpur district 
(Raju Kasambe pers. obs.); in Amravati district (Jayant Wadatkar pers. comm. 
2013); Chndrapur district (Latish Dekate pers. comm.); and Jalgaon district (Anil 
Mahajan pers. com. 2013). The River Tern was breeding along with Little Tern 
Sternula albifrons, Small Pratincole Glareolo lactea , Oriental Pratincole Glareoia 
maldivarum , Red-wattled Lapwing Vanelius indicus, Black-winged Stilt 
Himontopus himantopus, and Greater Painted Snipe Rostratulo benghalensis. 

Threats: Nesting areas are vulnerable to flooding, predation, and other 
disturbance (del Hoyo etal. 1996), The multitude of dam construction projects 
completed, underway, or planned in Maharashtra may also threaten the species 
through changes in flow regime and flooding of nest sites. Four chicks of River 
Tern were found strangled in pieces of fishnets lying in nesting areas around 
Bhima river in May 2013. The eggs of River Tern are lifted by villagers and they 
are also trampled by livestock which are brought to the reservoirs to drink water 
in summer (Nandkishor Dudhe pers. comm. 2013). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Carry out regular surveys to monitor the population throughout its range. 

2. Conduct educational activities to spread awareness that would help alleviate human 
pressures on river and lake habitats. 
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European Roller 
Corocias garrulus Linnaeus 1758 


According to BirdLife International (2013), European Roller Corocios garrulus 
has apparently undergone moderately rapid declines across its global range and 
it is consequently considered Near Threatened. Declines have been most 
pronounced in northern populations, and if similar declines are observed 
elsewhere in the species' range it may warrant uplisting to Vulnerable. 

Field Characters: A pale roller with turquoise head and underparts, and tawny 
mantle. Wings are blue with black flight feathers conspicuous in flight. Large 
head and black bill, upper mandible hooked at the tip. Sexes are similar, and the 
juvenile is a drab version of the adult. 

Distribution: In India, it breeds only in the Kashmir Valley, otherwise it is a 
passage migrant, passing through northwest India, i.e., Punjab, Haryana, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, western Madhya Pradesh, and western Maharashtra. It is 
also seen in small numbers in southern India up to Kerala (Rahmani 2012). 

Distribution in Maharashtra: Western Maharashtra: It is an uncommon 
passage and winter migrant through Maharashtra. B. Raha {pers. comm. 2013) 
reported it as a passage migrant from Nashik. One or two birds are seen from 
the second week of October for about 15 days in the grasslands of Borgad 
Conservation Reserve (B. Raha pers. comm. 2012). Pittie (1998) also reported 
sighting three birds on September 16, 1998 at Gangapur dam, Nashik district. 
There are records of the species from Dhule: "common in winter" {Vyawahare 
1992); "found from about the middle of August until October" (Davidson 1886); 
sighting of one bird in September 1880 (Davidson 1882). Recently, Kunal Patil 
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{pers. comm.) saw a solitary bird on a power line about 5 km west of Dhule city 
on September 19, 2010, and September 15 and 22, 2012. 

It is regularly observed in the Great Indian Bustard Sanctuary, Solapur (Showier 
et ai. 2004). A couple of birds were seen in the grassland between Masla- 
Malumbra villages of Tuljapur tehsil, Osmanabad district in September 2008 
(Narwade & Fartade 2010). Sujit Narwade (pers. obs.) sighted the species at 
Karmala (Solapur district) and Mhaswad (Satara district) in October 2013. 

A team of birdwatchers from Jalgaon sighted it at Bhilmadhi (Kurha), Jalgaon 
district on October 6,2013; North Maharashtra University Cam pus on September 
29, 2013; along Asoda road on October 5, 2013; and at Waghur dam on October 
6, 2013 (Balkrishna Devre pers. comm.). Anil Mahajan (pers. comm.) sighted it in 
Varangaon Ordnance Factory on September 19, 2009; at Hatnur Dam on 
September 30, 2012; and in the Yawal Wildlife Sanctuary in Jalgaon district in 
October 2, 2013. 

Prashant Gahale (pers. comm.) saw one bird each on November 2, 2012 and 
October 5, 2013 on power lines near Akola. Sanket Dharashivkar (pers. comm.) 
photographed one bird on a power line along the road from Akola to Deulgaon 
Raja in September 2013. 

Up to 30 birds were sighted at Purandar, in January and February in 1999, 
2000, and 2001 (Ingalhalikar et al. 2000-01). Six birds were sighted at Pune, in 
October 1986 (Kalpavriksh 2001). Mahabal & Lamba (1987) mentioned it as 
uncommon in Pune, it was sighted once at about 35 km northeast of Pune on 
the Pune-Ahmednagar Road on October 22,1976, and again c. 55 km northeast 
of Pune on the same road, on October 22,1976 (Khanna 1977). Two birds each 
were sighted at Khandala, on March 25, 1934 and in October-November 1935 
(Abdulaii & Ali 1940). 

Akshay Jadhav [pers. comm.) sighted one bird at Sus Gaon near Pune in 
September 2013 and Varun Kher (pers. comm.) sighted three birds near Saswad, 
Pune on October 16, 2013. Nachiket Sapre (pers. comm.) saw one bird near 
Sinhagad, Pune on November 13,2012. Two birds were seen near Saswad, Pune 
by Ishan Potbhare (pers. comm.) on October 13,2013, and three birds by Sachin 
Dharne (pers. comm.) on October 19, 2013. Varun Kher (pers. comm.) saw three 
birds here on October 16, 2013. 

Stairmand (1970a) reported one bird between Thane and Taioje on December 
21, 1969. A specimen was collected in December 1938 in Mumbai city (Abdulaii 
& Ali 1940, Anon. 1886). Futehally {1995} reported the occurrence of the species 
at Kihim, Raigad district, in 1968. 

One individual was sighted at Nagpur (Kelkar 2006). Indraneel Dani (pers. 
comm.) spotted one bird along the outer Ring Road at Nagpur on September 18, 
2013. Ninad Abhang (pers. comm.) sighted one bird near Sawanga village on 
October 6, 2013 and two birds near Khartalegaon village with Gaurav Kadu on 
October 9, 2013 in Amravati district. 
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Records from near Mumbai compiled by Prasad (2003a): Sunjoy Monga 
reported the following sightings around Mumbai: one between Mira Road and 
Bhayander in late December 1985, one in January 1992 at Manori, one near 
Karjat, in the mid-1980s. One bird was sighted by Parth Nagarkar at Andheri on 
October 13, 2002. Alpa Sheth reported sighting of one bird at Vashi, possibly in 
2001. Kanwar B. Singh sighted one bird at Lonavla on October 5, 2002, 

One bird each was sighted by Prashant Patil { pers. comm. 2013) in June 2012 
and Bhavesh Rathod [pers. comm. 2013) on September 30, 2012 at Kharghar 
Hills, Navi Mumbai. Avinash Bhagat (pers. comm. 2013) sighted it at Airbag and 
at Kharghar. Vikrant Jathar and Ashish Mantri [pers. comm. 2013} saw the birds 
in October and November, 2012 at Bhandup Pumping Station. Kalpana Malani 
(pers. comm. 2013) reported one bird each in 2011 and 2012 in October at the 
Race Course, Mumbai. Kuldeep Chaudhary (pers. comm. 2013) saw one bird at 
Vasai Fort, Mumbai on October 8, 2012. At Uran, Prateik Kulkarni (pers. comm. 
2013) saw one bird on October 27, 2012 and Sudhir Gaikwad-lnamdar (pers. 
comm. 2013) saw two birds on March 31, 2013. Pradnyawant Mane (pers. comm. 
2013) saw three birds at Murud Janjira near Alibag on October 28, 2013. 

Abhay Patil (pers. comm. 2013) saw one bird at Kolhapur on October 12,2013. 

Adesh Shivkar (pers. comm. 2013) has seen it in Mumbai at Uran, Navi Mumbai, 
and Dombivli; at Phansad, Kaas (Satara district), and near Shirdi. Most of his 
sightings were in September-October. He also mentioned that sightings are 
overlooked as the species is mistaken for Indian Roller, because of the dull 
plumage it acquires during this period after breeding. 

Ecology: In India, it breeds in the Kashmir Valley in open wooded areas, parks, 
and cultivated areas, nesting in a natural tree hollow from 3 to 10 m, but "perhaps 
the most favoured site is a cavity in a sand-bank" (Bates & Lowther 1952). The 
clutch is four to five eggs, and chicks hatch by end June or early July. Both parents 
incubate and rear the chicks. It forages in open cultivated areas, fallow fields, 
and open woodlands for large insects, ground beetles, lizards, frogs, and even 
small injured birds. 

Threats: In India, the main threat is from direct insecticide poisoning or 
indirectly through decrease in insect supply. The Indian Roller or Neelkanth 
Coracias benghalensis is considered an incarnation of lord Shiva and during the 
Hindu festival of Dassera sighting it is considered auspicious, In October, the 
Indian Roller is caught in large numbers for the release trade on Dassera day, 
when people pay to release this sacred bird. European Roller also gets caught 
because of its resemblance to the Indian Roller (Abrar Ahmad pers. comm. 2010). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Proper survey of status and distribution of European Roller in Maharashtra should 
be conducted. 

(2) Public awareness campaign should be started to stop the capture of rollers during 
the Dassera festival. 
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Great Pied Hornbill 

Buceros bicornis Linnaeus 1758 





r 




According to BirdLife International (2013), Great Pied Hornbill Buceros bicornis 
has a large range but it occurs at low densities and is patchily distributed. It is 
likely to be declining at a moderately rapid rate throughout its range, and is 
therefore considered Near Threatened. 

Field Characters: A large (130 cm), mainly pied hornbill with an enormous 
horn-shaped yellow-and-black bill, surmounted by a ponderous concave-topped 
casque, broadly U-shaped when viewed from the front (Ali & Ripley 1987). It has 
a black face, throat, mantle, and lower breast, buffy neck and nape, and white 
belly and vent. The white neck and wingbars and black band in the white tail are 
diagnostic in flight. The casque is rectangular in cross section, double-pointed in 
front, round at the back, and concave or convex on top. It has bristles around 
the eyes that resemble eyelashes. Flight is often noisy as air rushes through the 
bases of the flight feathers, which are not covered with stiff coverts. 

The Great Pied Hornbill is sexually dimorphic. The female is slightly smaller 
and has pink orbital skin, white iris, and red on the rear of the otherwise plain 
casque (Rasmussen & Anderton 2005). The male has a deep red iris with black 
orbital skin. 
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Distribution: It is found in evergreen and moist deciduous forests of South 
and Southeast Asia, up to 1500 msl. In India, it is resident in the Himalaya from 
Uttarakhand to Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Meghalaya, Orissa, and disjunctly in 
central India (thick forests, e.g., Bandhavgarh) and then in the Western Ghats. 
Outside India, it is found in Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh (rare), Myanmar, Thailand, 
Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, southern China, Malaysia, and Indonesia. It is not 
abundant anywhere and generally declining, particularly in unprotected areas 
and logged forests (Kemp 1995, Datta 1998). 

Records from Maharashtra: Great Pied Hornbill is found only in a few suitable 
areas in Maharashtra and this has been noted even 150 years ago. Fairbank (1876) 
had mentioned that it is found in 'Konkan and western slopes near 
Mahabaleshwar', and Vidal (1880) noted that it occurs at Khed (17° 45' N), Dapoli 
(17° 45' N), at Devrukh (17° 5' N) in great number in Ratnagiri district, and Manbet 
(16° 35' N) in Sindhudurg district. Vidal (1880) had collected a specimen in south 
Konkan on November 6, 1879. 

There are two specimens in the BNH5 collection, one shot by R.G. Davies on 
October 27, 1944 at Paladhur (=Poladpur) in Raigad district, the other by 
Dr. Armstrong (undated) at Ratnagiri (Abdulali 1974). There is an undated mention 
of a 'Hornbill' on Malabar Hill in Mumbai (Aitken 1900, Abdulali & All 1940). 
Abdulali (1972) has mentioned a hornbill record below Mahabaleshwar, in the 
forests of the Raigad district on December 25, 1885. 

More recently, it was recorded once in 1965 from Sinhagad area in Pune district 
(Mahabal & Lamba 1987), and Gole (1998) reported it from Koyna forest, Vasota 
in Satara district. Milind Halbe (pens. comm. 2013) found it in urban areas in 

Satara city at least once a year since 2010. 

Monga (2001) reported a probable sighting in Sanjay Gandhi National Park, 
Mumbai, on February 8, 2000 and another during February 8-16, 2000. He 
mentions that the bird was reported to be found dead later. There are recent 
sight records of the species in Navegaon National Park in eastern Maharashtra 
(Gopal Paliwai & Bhimsen Patil Dongarwar pers. comm. 2013). Recently, Raja 
Purohit {pers. comm. 2010) photographed it in Mulshi Ghat forests near Mumbai 
on March 14, 2010. 

In a recent study of birds of northern Western Ghats, Mehta & Kulkarni (2010) 
found it in three reserve forests: Amba, Chandgad, and Sawantwadi. Up to 17 
individuals were recorded from private forests in Sawantwadi, and a pair in Amba in 
a riverine tract. There is a nesting record near G u hagar, Ratnagiri district, Ma ha rashtra 
(Nikhil Bhopale pers. comm. 2010). Carcass of a Great Pied Hornbill was found in 
Kolhapur region in May 2011 by Ravindra Bhambure (pers. comm. 2013) 

Ecology: It is largely arboreal, but sometimes comes to the ground to pick up 
fallen fruits. Found in small parties of three to five birds, but on fruiting trees or 
during roosting time, 30-40 birds are seen sometimes. It is predominantly 
frugivorous, although it is opportunistic and will prey on small mammals, repti les, 
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and birds. This long-lived large 
bird inhabits pristine forest 
with a mix of fruiting trees 
which fruit at different times of 
the year, which it knows, and is 
thus assured of a steady food 
supply. 

The Great Pied Hornbill is 
monogamous. It is a secondary 
cavity nester and prefers the 
same nest over and over again 
as long as it is not disturbed. 
The length of the nesting cycle 
(from female nest entry and 
sealing to chick fledging) ranges 
from 110 to 129 days. 

Threats: Deforestation and 
commercial logging of large old 
trees are major problems, 
besides targeted hunting in 
some areas for food and 
traditional use of its large 
casque. In the northern 
Western Ghats of Maharashtra, 
Mehta & Kulkarni (2010) found that it occurs in private forests and reserve forests. 
Many private forest owners in Sawantwadi region are selling their lands to orchard 
owners, so natural forest areas are now converted to rubber, oil palm, and coconut 
plantations. 

Conservation measures underway: It is protected under the Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, 1972 and listed in Schedule I. It is also listed in Appendix I of 
CITES. It is found in many PAs/IBAs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As fig fruits are an important component of its diet, particularly during the breeding season, 
and are keystone species in its ecology (Kannan 1994a), protection and propagation of fig 
trees is very important to maintain Great Pied Hornbill populations. We give the following 
recommendations for conservation of Great Pied Hornbill in Maharashtra: 

(1) Monitor populations across the distribution range in Maharashtra to determine the 
conservation status. 

(2) Protect the remaining suitable habitats in Maharashtra. 

(3) Incentive should be provided to private forest owners in northern Western Ghats to 
retain natural forests, possibly under the UN-REDD programme. 



A dead Great Pied Hornbill was found on 
a plateau in Kolhapur 
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Malabar Pied Hornbill 
Anthracoceros coronatus (Boddaert 1783) 


According to BirdLife International (2013), Malabar Pied Hornbill is considered 
NearThreatened as it has a moderately small population, and is likely to decline 
as a result of continuing habitat loss. It should be carefully monitored for any 
future increase in the rate of decline. 

Field characters: The Malabar Pied Hornbill is a medium-sized hornbill, 
c. 92 cm in length. It has mainly black plumage, apart from its white belly, throat 
patch, tail sides and trailing edge to the wings. The bill is yellow with a large, 
mainly black casque. Female has white orbital skin, which is black in the male. 
There is no black on cutting edge of bill in male, i he female lacks black at the 
rear end of casque, juveniles lack the casque. 

Distribution: This species occurs from southwest West Bengal and Bihar to 
northern Andhra Pradesh, Western Ghats, mainly along the eastern edge, south 
of southern Maharashtra (Ratnagiri) up to 300 m (Rasmussen &Anderton 2012). 

Records from Maharashtra: In Maharashtra , it has been reported from eight 
IBAs, namely INS Shivaji and adjoining areas (Lonavla), Koyna Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Melghat Tiger Reserve, Nagzira Tiger Reserve, Radhanagari Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve, Sanjay Gandhi National Park and Tansa Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Mumbai {Rahmani et ai. 2013). It is also common in Amboli-Tillari 
area, which is a proposed IBA (Rahul Khot pers. comm. 2013). Andheria et al. 
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( 2003 ) sighted one bird onJuly30,2000 in Sanjay Gandhi National Park, Mumbai. 

Kasambe & Wadatkar (2006) reported the presence of a small breeding 
population from Melghat Tiger Reserve in 2003. Subsequently, Wagh et at. (2011) 
reported more sighting records from Melghat. Wagh et at. (2013) reported 
additional records of the species from other protected areas in the Satpuda 
landscape including Melghat (27 birds in nine sightings), Pench Tiger Reserve 
(12 birds in four sightings), and Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve (five birds in four 
sightings). It was sighted in Navegaon National Park on May 20, 2012 
(Chinchkhede & Kedar 2013). Aniket Deshkar ( pers , com. 2013) sighted 6 birds in 
Umred-Karandla Tiger Reserve in May 2013. Vinod Patil (pers. comm. 2013) saw 
one bird at Wadikilla, in Jamnertehsil, Jalgaon district in 1994. 

Ecology: It is locally common but declining in deciduous forests, edges of 

evergreen forests, plantations, groves, riparian areas, and even villages. It usually 

feeds and roosts in small to medium-sized groups. It is primarily arboreal and 
frugivorous (Rasmussen & Anderton 2012), but can be omnivorous, taking fruits, 
small mammals, birds, small reptiles, and insects. Wagh et a!. (2013) have 
recorded 11 fruit species, including five fig species in the diet of this hornbill in 
Vidarbha. It breeds in single pairs during March to September. Balasubramanian 
(2003) has conducted detailed studies on this species. 

Conservation: According to Mudappa & Raman (2009), Amboli-Goa-Dandeli is 
perhaps the most important region for the conservation of four species of hornbiils, 
including Malabar Pied Hornbill, because of the relatively high encounter rates 
and density of the species. They also mention that a significant proportion of the 
population is found outside designated protected areas such as at Amboli in 
Maharashtra and adjacent corridor in Goa and Karnataka. They suggest that this 
region should be considered for designation as a protected area. 

recommendations 

BirdLife (2013) has given genera! recommendations, which we have modified specifically 

for Maharashtra: 

(1) protect old growth forests, particularly riverine forests for roosting. 

(2) Propagate Terminalia, Ficus, and other preferred fruit and nesting trees. 

(3) Control forest fires, particularly in Melghat Tiger Reserve, Pench Tiger Reserve, 
Tadoba-Andhari Tiger Reserve, and Navegaon National Park where annual forest 
fires devastate large tracts of forest and prevent forest regeneration. Potential nesting 
trees get burnt in such forest fires. 

(4) Conduct more scientific studies to determine the population status, nesting 
behaviour, and habitat requirements of Malabar Pied Hornbill in the Satpuda range 
and Western Ghats. 

(5) Amboli-Tillari Area in southwest Maharashtra, which is a contiguous habitat with 
forests in Goa, should be declared as a community reserve. 

(6) Capacity building of the Forest Department staff for monitoring hornbiils. 

(7) Explore the possibility of using REDD programme for the protection of private forests. 
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Tytler's Leaf-warbler 

PhyUoscopus tytleri Brooks 1872 



According to BirdLife International (2013), Tytler's Leaf-warbler PhyUoscopus 
tytleri has a moderately small population which is suspected to be declining as a 
result of habitat loss and degradation on both breeding and wintering grounds. 
It is therefore classified as Near Threatened, 

Field Identification: A small, drab, olive and dull-brown bird, difficult to 
distinguish in the field from similar sized and similar looking PhyUoscopus species. 
In fresh plumage, the species is olive above and whitish below, but when it is worn, 
it becomes greyish above and dingy below (Rasmussen 2005). Sexes are alike. 

A key identification point is that if has no wing bar, but sometimes it can be 
confused with the very common Greenish Warbler P. trochiloides which has 
abraded plumage in mid-winter, and its wing-bar is lost (Price 1980); however, 
P. trochiloides has a yellower, wider beak. 

Distribution: The species is endemic to the Indian subcontinent. It winters in 
the Western Ghats in fall and early winter, with concentrations in the 
Mahabaleshwar area and the Nilgiris. In spring, it evidently follows a more easterly 
route through central India and reaches western Nepal and Uttaranchal 
(Rasmussen & Anderton 2012). 

Records from Maharashtra: Tytler's Leaf-warbler is concentrated in the cloud 
forests of northern Western Ghats, but a few are found near Mumbai (Rahmani 
2012). Prasad (2003b) has listed several sight records from Raigad, Pune, and 
Mumbai in northwestern Maharashtra, it is extremely common in Bhimashankar 
and Mahabaleshwar, and has the highest densities at Mahabaleshwar among 
wintering warblers (Gross & Price 2000, Price & Gross 2005). 
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It was reported at Mahabaleshwar, Satara district (Price 1999), and recently 
seen by Nitin Jamdar on January 28, 2001 and on February 13, 2001 and by 
VivekTiwari on February 13,2001 (Prasad 2003b) here. Nitin Jamdar (pers. comm. 
2012) sighted it at Bhimashankar during November 3-7, 2002; Pittie (1999) 
reported it from Bhimashankar during March 25-29,1999. 

Dymond (2003) mentions it as the most common among all Phylloscopus 
warblers at Mahabaleshwar, with more than 140 sightings during January 
13-16, 2001. Price (1999) also calls it the most common Phylloscopus , 0.9 birds 
heard per minute in January and February. Prasad (2003b) mentions that it was 
common on all of his winter visits to Mahabaleshwar, e.g., December, 14-18, 
1993 and early March 1996. Adesh Shivkar {pers. comm. 2013) saw it in 
Mahabaleshwar in February 2004 and at Bhimashankar in 2002 and 2004. 

One specimen in Royal Ontario Museum collected by Winsor, is "quite possibly 
taken at Mahabaleshwar" (Rasmussen 1998). 

Two birds were recorded from Karnala, Raigad district, in January and February 
(Price 1999). Nitin Jamdar sighted it twice around Mumbai {Rasmussen 1998). 
Kazmierczak & Singh (1998) mention sightings in "good numbers" at Amboli, 
Sindhudurg district. 

A specimen collected by Woodman on January 7, 2005 at Matheran, Raigad 
district is in the BNHS collection (Abdulali 1986). Fairbank collected one specimen 
in April 1875 at Savantvadi, Sindhudurg district, originally identified as viridanus 
(Rasmussen 1998, Fairbank 1876). A specimen he collected on March 4,1876 at 
Khandala, Pune district was also originally identified as viridanus (Rasmussen 
1998, Ali & Ripley 1983, Fairbank 1876). 

Salim Alt and Horace G. Alexander, on February 27 and 28, 1948, collected 
three specimens at Malegaon, Surat Dangs, and Dhule district, and it was "not 
uncommon where the specimens were collected" (Ali 1955, Abdulali 1986, 
Alexander 1969). One specimen collected by Davidson at Dhule on March 14, 
1870 was originally identified as viridanus (Rasmussen 1998). 

Tushar Parab (pers. comm. 2013) saw one individual at Vengurla, Sindhudurg 
district on May 14, 2013. Pradnyawant Mane and Harishchandra Mhatre (pers. 
comm. 2013) saw one individual on February 19,2013 at Amboli, Sindhudurg district. 

Threats; There is no specific threat to this species but its wintering habitat is 
under tremendous pressure from human use, particularly timber cutting, grazing, 
burning, and urban development. 

Conservation measures undertaken; The forest of Mahabaleshwar is under 
reserve category. So there is no immediate threat to the species. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Public awareness needs to be created regardingthisspecies.asitis not easily identified 
and goes unnoticed. 

2. The reserve forest at Mahabaleshwar should be declared as a Community Reserve. 
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Index of Common Names 


Adjutant, Greater 63 
_, Lesser 83 

Bushchat, White-browed 125 
Bustard, Great Indian 37 

Courser, Jerdon's 60 
Crane, Sarus 99 

_, Siberian 62 

Curlew, Eurasian 179 

Darter, Oriental 154 
Duck, Falcated 134 

_, Ferruginous 131 

__, Marbled 80 

_, pink-headed 61 

Eagle, Eastern Imperial 96 

__, Greater Spotted 92 

_Indian Spotted 88 

Fish-eagle, Grey-headed 162 

___, Pallas's 87 

Falcon, Laggar 158 
Flamingo, Lesser 135 
Florican, Lesser 69 

Godwit, Black-tailed 174 
Grassbird, Bristled 119 
_, Broad-tailed 121 

Harrier, Pallid 170 
Hornbill, Great Pied 193 

, Malabar Pied 197 


Ibis, Black-headed 148 

Lapwing, River 183 

_, Sociable 56 

Leaf-warbler, Tytler's 200 

Munia, Green 128 

Owlet, Forest 51 

Pelican, Spot-billed 151 
Pigeon, Pale-capped 116 

Roller, European 189 

Skimmer, Indian 107 
Snipe, Wood 104 
Stork, Black-necked 144 
_, Painted 140 

Tern, Black-bellied 76 
_, River 186 

Vulture, Cinereous 166 

___, Egyptian 64 

Long-billed or Indian 25 
~ Red-headed or King 32 

_, White-backed or 

White-rumped 21 

Wood-pigeon, Nilgiri 112 
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Aegypius monachus 166 
Amandava formosa 128 
Anas folcata 134 
Anhinga melanogaster 154 
Anthracoceros coronatus 197 
Aquiia hastata 88 

_ heliaca 96 

_ clanga 92 

Ardeotis nigriceps 37 
Aythyanyroca 131 

Buceros bicornis 193 

Chaetornis striata 119 
Circus macrourus 170 
Columba elphinstonii 112 

_ punicea 116 

Coracias garrulus 189 

Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus 144 

Faico jugger 158 

Galiinago nemoricola 104 
Grus antigone 99 

_ ieucogeranus 62 

Gyps bengalensis 21 
_i 'adieus 25 

Haliaeetus ieucoryphus 87 
Heteroglaux btewitti 51 


Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus 162 

Leptoptilos dubius 63 

_ javanicus 83 

Limosa limosa 174 

Marmaronetta angustirostris 80 
Mycteria leucocephala 140 

Neophron perenopterus 64 
Numenius arquata 179 

Peiecanus phitippensis 151 
Phoeniconaios minor 135 
Phyiioscopus tyfieri 200 

Rhinoptilus bitorquatus 60 
Rhodonessa caryophyllacea 61 
Rynchops albicollis 107 

Sarcogyps calvus 32 
Saxicola macrorhynchus 125 
Sterner acuticauda 76 

_ aurantia 186 

Schoenicoia platyurus 121 
Sypheotides indicus 69 

Threskiornis melanocephalus 148 

Vanellus duvaucelli 183 
_ gregarius 56 
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THREATENED BIRDS OF MAHARASHTRA brings you information about the globally threatened 
bird species that are presently reported from Maharashtra state. The book depends heavily on 
Threatened Birds of India (TBI) published in 2012 by BNHS, particularly for historical information, 
but we have updated the contents by including new and unpublished data. The new information 
given in this book will help us to assess the present status and distribution of the threatened bird 
species found in Maharashtra, and the recommendations for each species will show the way 
ahead. 

Thus, this book is not a substitute for TBI or for the Threatened Birds of Asia (TBA) published by 
Bird Life International in 2001, or the information frequently uploaded by BirdLife International on 
its website. It is a supplement to TBI, and as it focuses on the threatened birds that are found in 
Maharashtra, it is a handy, concise, and updated book that will be of great use to interested 
readers, as well as decision makers, i n serving the cause of conservation. 
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